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Dr. Hubert G. Schmidt 


PREFACE 


I have been asked to explain how it was that I came to write 
the newspaper columns which have been consolidated here into 
book form. The explanation is quite a simple one, but requires, 
I think, a bit of background narrative. 


I was born and grew up in an area even more rural than 
Hunterdon—in Bond County, Illinois. When, as a graduate stu- 
dent of history at the University of Chicago, I looked about for 
a subject for my master’s thesis nothing seemed more natural 
than for me to give the history of my home county during its 
early period. My adviser and critic for this task was Professor 
William T. Hutchinson, who had once taught history at Rutgers 
University. 


Two years later, when Professor Hutchinson was asked to 
nominate someone to write an agricultural history of Hunterdon 
County, New Jersey, under a Rutgers fellowship financed by the 
Hunterdon County Board of Agriculture, he suggested me as a 
person with some background in the writing of local agricultural 
history. It was that simple! 


The result of the fellowship was Rural Hunterdon, An Agri- 
cultural History, now long out of print despite two large print- 
ings. This book was, I think, important for Hunterdon County, 
where people are probably more “history conscious” than any- 
where else in the State. It was certainly important to me, for it 
brought me my doctor’s degree and led indirectly to my present 
position on the Rutgers staff. Quite aside from these facts, I 
found the task an enjoyable, as well as an arduous, one. The 
book is not my only one, but it is the one for which I have the 
greatest affection to this day. 


Historians often have research notes left over after com- 
pleting a book, and in this case I had a great many. The sev- 
eral thousand cards which I had not utilized were later of value 
in the writing of a number of articles, and they are still often 
the basis for one of my weekly columns for the Hunterdon 
County Democrat and other newspapers. On an earlier occasion, 
The Democrat “saved the lead’? from a number of columns and 
used it to print the Hunterdon County Historical Society booklet, 
Some Hunterdon Place Names. The response to this action has 
been quite gratifying, so it was decided to do the same sort of 
thing again. 


For some years, I had looked regretfully at a little pack 
of note cards behind a guide card entitled “Newspapers.” Since 
1825, Hunterdon County has had a great many papers of various 
degrees of excellence, but for some reason no one had ever got 
around to telling the story. The real reason, I should guess, is 
that no one has been willing to take time for the necessary re- 
search, and this I can understand. When I was writing Rural 
Hunterdon, I turned the pages, week by week, of more than a 
century of files of the Hunterdon County Democrat and its pre- 
decessor, the Hunterdon Gazette, besides sampling the files of 
many other papers. 


For me, then, the little pack of cards mentioned above was 
only a side line to my main research. It so happened that I did 
not have a chapter or part-chapter on newspapers in the book, 
so the cards were left in my file. In time, they became the raw 
material for newspaper columns, and now for this book. Anyone 
else telling the story would have had to “dig” for weeks or 
months covering the same ground which I had already covered. 
Perhaps in narrating this I am giving away trade secrets of his- 
torians generally. 


In writing my columns, I often give a quite detailed story. 
I do this in order to bring alive the past so far as possible to 
the reader of the present. Since my columns are reprinted here 
with little change, the development may seem more detailed and 
loquatious than is usually found in a book. Some will like this; 
others will say that a historian should not be so verbose. I hope 
that you, aS a reader, belong to the first group. 


A natural question, and a legitimate one, is why I stopped 
my history of the press with the coming to the county of its 
most illustrious personality, D. Howard Moreau. It is not, as it 
may seem, that I simply became tired, like Hervey Allen toward 
the end of Anthony Adverse. My reason or excuse is that Howard 
Moreau’s acquisition of the Hunterdon County Democrat in 1922 
was a turning point and therefore a good place to end a volume. 
Almost at once after his appearance, that newspaper acquired 
a new character. It had been called a county paper before, but 
now it became one in fact. With the termination of several other 
papers, and the acceptance by others of purely local roles, the 
Democrat became the county newspaper. When I came to the 
county in 1938, I found this judgment to. be generally accepted. 


During the forty years since 1922, the Hunterdon County 
Democrat has had a considerable part in bringing unity to the 
county. By consistent county-wide news coverage, it has made 
the people feel a ‘togetherness’ unknown before. By whole- 
heartedly backing worthwhile general projects, the paper has 
contributed to the success of the County Board of Agriculture, 
the County Red Cross, the County Medical Center, the County 
Historical Society, and other county programs. The history of 
the press in Hunterdon during this later period would be to a 
considerable degree that of Howard Moreau and the Hunterdon 
County Democrat. It will make a good story, and I hope that 
someone will tell it. Why not Howard himself? 


This little volume, therefore, presents the history of news- 
papers in Hunterdon County during their first century, and for 
the most part as it has been gleaned from their own pages. 
The story is no doubt similar to that in hundreds of other coun- 
ties. When I wrote Rural Hunterdon, I felt that my presentation 
of the particular might well give greater understanding to the 
general. To a lesser degree, I hope that that may also be the 
case here. 


HUBERT G. SCHMIDT 
Somerset, N. J., December 30 ,1961 
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For a century and a quarter after its first settlement, the 
area which now constitutes Hunterdon County had no news- 
paper of its own. This was not so serious as it might at first 
seem, for Philadelphia, only a day away by stage wagon, had 
good newspapers from an early day. Occasional New York papers 
may have reached the taverns and other centers of learning of 
the County, but until the Revolution the area was definitely 
under the cultural influence of the City of Brotherly Love. The 
various newspapers of that city had their subscribers in every 
village, of the county. On the other hand, news from or about 
Hunterdon broke into print only if it was very startling. 


The establishment of a newspaper at Trenton during the 
Revolution, and of a rival sheet after the war, broke the mon- 
opoly of the Philadelphia papers in the area. It should be re- 
membered that Trenton was within Hunterdon until 1838, and 
that these papers were, therefore, in a sense Hunterdon County 
newspapers. Nevertheless, local news coverage was little better 
than before, since the Trenton papers concerned themselves with 
the affairs of the whole State. When Trenton became the State 
capital in 1790, and the county seat was moved to Flemington, 
even the political happenings of the County were inadequately 
reported. From this time on, there was agitation for the creation 
of a truly county newspaper. 


The diary of Peter Haward, a teen-age English immigrant 
who later became one of Flemington’s first citizens, shows 
something about the distribution of newspapers at that time: 
“Oct. 11th, 1802. In Trenton I got the Newspapers at the Printing 
office, & left at sun-rise, rode to New Market & left a package 
at Benj. Johnson’s, then at Price’s tavern, arrived at Fleming- 
ton at 11 o’chock, delivered packages there, had dinner, then 
to Pittstown, left papers there, then to Mr. Exton’s, left one 
paper, then to John Maxwell’s in Bethlehem, arriving about 
sun-set, left two packages of papers there, returned to Mr. 
Exton’s, having ridden 48 miles.” 


It is interesting to note that the Capners at Flemington, 
though friends of the Hawards and relatives of the Extons, 
continued to subscribe for Philadelphia rather than Trenton 
papers. In part, this was because they liked to get the news 
about the arrival of ships from England, including the names 
of passengers. On one occasion in the 1790’s, their first news 
of the arrival of relatives was a newspaper account, which 
enabled them to rush to Philadelphia by wagon to pick up the 
immigrants and their luggage. The fact that Philadelphia was 
then the national capital and that they were interested in na- 
tional political happenings also helps explain the loyalty of the 
Capners to their Philadelphia paper. Even after Hunterdon had 
its own paper, many people continued to subscribe for city 
papers. 
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On February 27, 1825, Peter Haward’s diary, already men- 
tioned above, recorded a public meeting at Hart’s Tavern to 
consult about the advisability of having a newspaper in Flem- 
ington. Doubtless, this was not the first time that this topic 
was publicly discussed, for there was a general feeling that 
Hunterdon deserved some news coverage. John W. Lequear later 
wrote that in the early 1820’s the New Jersey State Gazette 
“was brought up from Trenton by the mail carrier on horse- 
back, a small sheet indeed, with but little news.” At any rate, 
the meeting recorded by Haward brought results. 


On March 24, 1825, there appeared the first newspaper 
printed within the present boundaries of Hunterdon County. 
The editor, Charles George, had had some newspaper exper- 
ience in Philadelphia, and apparently hoped to prosper by op- 
erating a combined newspaper and print shop in an area where 
he would have no rivals. The subscription rate was to be $2.00 
per year, half in advance, providing the subscriber called at the 
office for his paper each week. Those wanting their paper de- 
livered must pay an extra fee to a delivery boy or man who op- 
erated a route by horseback or must pay postage. The Gazette 
would pay the postage for those patrons who paid a year in 
advance. 


THE HUNTERDON GAZETTE 


Charles George was quite a literate man, and on the first 
page of his four-page Hunterdon Gazette he explained clearly 
and concisely in a “Prospectus” just what this paper would be 
and what it would not be: ‘The Hunterdon Gazette will con- 
tain a comprehensive summary of the latest and most interesting 
intelligence, foreign and domestic. The subjects of agriculture 
and domestic manufactures, now occupying so large a share of 
interest in almost every section of our country, together with 
the interesting topic of internal improvements generally, will re- 
ceive that liberal attention which their growing importance 
s0 justly demand. 

“Well-written essays on topics of general interest will be 
inserted when space will permit,—always subject, however, 
to revision and remark by the editor. The claims of litera- 
ture and the arts will not be overlooked, while a portion of 
the sheet will be devoted to miscellaneous selections, moral and 
religious, calculated to improve and enlighten the understand- 
ing. The whole (will be) designed to render the Gazette a re- 
pository of information suited to readers of every class and con- 
dition. 

“We will support the interests of no political party, as a 
party, from a firm persuasion that the violence of party col- 
lision is frequently subversive to the best interests of the com- 
munity. . . . The great principles of our Federal and State 
constitutions form the basis of our political creed, while the 
conduct of public servants and the merit of public measures 
shall be scanned with a faithful regard to the public weal... .” 
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The first issue of the Hunterdon Gazette, March 24, 1825, 
Was a simple, one-sheet, four-page paper, with four columns 
to the page. Although it was the dream of every newspaper man 
of the time to fill his paper with advertising, Editor George 
had not had much luck in selling space in advance. On the 
other hand, no reporters had brought in local items; in fact, 
the longest bit of truly local news outside the advertisements 
was a nine-line blurb about the beauties of the springlike weath- 
er. It was before the day of “boiler plate,’ but every editor 
knew how to operate a pair of shears. Therefore, the greater 
part of the paper was filled with items borrowed freely, with 
or without credit, from papers the nation over. 

Page one, column one, was the editor’s ‘‘Prospectus,” already 
described. Two short essays, one by Jeremy Taylor, used less 
than a column, and a letter by someone to some other editor 
described at column length a crime in Kentucky. The remaining 
column plus was occupied by an extract from a Sierra Leone 
paper regarding the African slave trade. British abolitionists had 
established a colony for freed slaves in Sierra Leone, and Ameri- 
can anti-slavery groups had established another one next door in 
Liberia. News from either was considered interesting. The 
second page of the paper treated in rapid fire order a New 
York robbery, a ball given by Genera] Andrew Jackson, a 
Maryland court case, the wreck of a Canadian ship, a blockade 
in Cuba, which was then a Spanish possession, a mail robbery 
in Vermont, etc., and, at greater length, DeWitt Clinton’s re- 
fusal to represent the U. S. at London. More than half the 
page was foreign news. 

The third page was traditionally the editorial page for coun- 
try weeklies. Mr. George’s two editorials were concerned with 
his new venture and with happenings in Ireland. More than a 
column was devoted to foreign news, and nearly a column was 
divided between American and Liberian happenings. A part 
Spee of advertising included a local marriage and a number 
of deaths. 


ADVERTISING, 1825 STYLE 


In that day of a much bigger dollar than today, the ad- 
vertising rates of the Gazette were not cheap. An advertisement 
“not exceeding a square’”’ cost fifty cents for its first appearance 
and half that for each succeeding insertion. Larger advertise- 
ments paid according to their column length. An advertiser con- 
tracting for a year in advance would be given cheaper rates. 
This was probably in order to entice outside advertisers, such 
as patent medicine manufacturers and vendors, which kept the 
wolf from many an editor’s door at that time. Cash must ac- 
company an order for advertising. It is not surprising that 
local stores and artisans were a little slow to get into the ad- 
vertising habit. 

After a few weeks, the advertising space in the Gazette tend- 
ed to increase gradually. Local stores seeking customers, and 
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artisans announcing their willingness to take orders or their 
need for apprentices began to make brief insertions. Families 
fell into the habit of announcing marriages, births, and deaths. 
Farmers and others advertised auctions, and owners of stal- 
lions for hire gave real or imagined pedigrees for their ani- 
mals. A few advertisements from outside began to appear, blurbs 
for patent medicines, which were a little more conservative 
at this time than later, announcements by stage coach lines re- 
garding schedules and fares, offers of rewards for the return 
of runaway apprentices, indentured servanis, and slaves. 


Local papers throve or died as the result of their ability 
to get advertising. After a year, the editor informed his public 
that even though he had hoped to do somewhat better he was 
not badly disappointed with the results. In the year ahead, he 
hoped that he could gain more advertising, so as to be able to 
pay off the debts of his first year. 


OVERCOMING HANDICAPS 


Charles George had his problems during his first year as 
editor, but he managed to surmount them rather easily, When 
some of his readers complained about the kind of fare he 
brought them, he replied, “A newspaper without murder would 
be a lifeless thing, and one without fire or love would be a 
‘milk and water’ publication.” To an anonymous writer who sent 
him a letter postage collect, he replied thus in his columns, 
“‘The Voice of Amwell’ on the present mode of nomination in 
Hunterdon County is inadmissable ... Moreover, we can prom- 
ise no certainty of attention to any communication, in future, 
unless the postage be paid and the name of the author be left 
with the editor.” 


The New Year number of 1826, that of January 5, caused 
him real difficulty. He had left Flemington for a few days during 
the holidays, and explained that his absence had been ‘“unavoid- 
able.” Be that as it may, his effort to hire a helper failed, No 
Philadelphia printer had been willing to go to “the country” in 
mid-winter for short-time employment. Under the cirlcum- 
stances, the editor rolled up his shirt sleeves and by working 
long hours managed to get out a half-sheet which contained 
his advertising and a certain amount of copy. In the very next 
issue, that of January 12, he was forced to apologize again, this 
time for the poor grade of paper stock used. He explained, 
“The late dry season has subjected paper makers to serious in- 
convenience.”’ 

Midwinter was a bad time, in any case, because of a decrease 
in advertising. Farm items, including vendue notices, declined, 
as did those of horse breeders. For storekeepers and artisans, it 
was apparently a time of retrenchment. But with spring, things 
began to look up again. At the beginning of April, the Gazette 
changed from a Thursday morning to a Wednesday evening pa- 
per as the result of popular request. One may guess that the 
heads of families favored such an arrangement because it would 
give them a chance to read the paper ahead of their spouses. 
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“THE LIFE OF AN EDITOR” 


Editor George’s feud with anonymous correspondents con- 
tinued. The “Voice of Amwell’ may have been squelched, but 
the “Bard of Amwell” appeared, possibly the same person with 
a different pen name. He too was told that he must appear for 
a personal interview with the editor before breaking into print. 
Correspondents were sometimes turned down because their 
donations were lacking in interest, because they were offensive, 
because they had political overtones, or because they lacked 
intelligence. Early in 1826, someone sent in what purported 
to be extracts from a love letter found on the street in Lam- 
bertville. George told the corresvondent that it lacked “sufficient 
interest”; what he really thought can only be guessed. 


On May 3, early in the second year of life of the paper, the 
editor lashed out at his tormentors. He wrote, “There is a species 
of correspondents, who, under the pretence of giving advice, are 
the most abominable, saucy, and impudent fellows in the world, 
and who modestly give their crude suggestions as infallible 
axioms, which if you do not obey you must lose their invaluable 
friendship and support.” Here he gave a number of examples, 
not by name, of course, but pointedly enough to make quite 
angry the offenders. 


He went on, “Thus every man wishes his own particular 
taste to be gratified, without any regard to his neighbor’s; and 
the only way in which an editor can act is to disregard such 
partial solicitations and to keep on in the even tenor of his 
way without paying any respect to the confused views of his 
correspondents.” This editorial stating his own declaration of 
independence he appropriately entitled ‘The Life of an Editor.” 
Needless to say, this sermon did not greatly discourage those 
who differed with him and who felt that their only way of ex- 
pressing themselves was by “letters to the editor.” 


SUBJECTS FOR NEWS 


The present writer found the following item, printed on 
May 10, 1826, of special interest, ‘““‘The Times, a new daily paper, 
was commenced in New York on the 27th ult. It is edited by 
Mr. Silliman, who is said to possess talents calculated to make 
his paper a valuable one.” In the issues of this month, the sub- 
jects getting the most space in the Gazette were as follows: In- 
ternal improvements, particularly turnpikes and canals; slavery, 
and particularly the colonization of Liberia and Sierra Leone 
with ex-slaves; agriculture and agricultural improvements; the 
doings of royalty abroad; ships and the sea; humorous happen- 
ings and jokes; the technique of boring for water; disquiet 
abroad, especially in Ireland, Greece, and South America; Sab- 
bath schools, then new; and the developments in Congress. 
The horrors of intemperance was always a good subject. 


George explained to his readers that more items in his paper 
were gleaned from the Philadelphia papers than from the New 
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York ones because the latter were slow and irregular in coming. 
A copy of the Statesman had recently taken a full week in get- 
ting to him. Other New York papers which he received were the 
Evening Post, the American, and the Spectator. He took occasion 
to thank a New York friend who occasionally sent him late 
numbers of such English papers as the Manchester Guardian 
and the Liverpool Albion. The editor was quite concerned over 
unemployment and distress in England and over backsets to the 
Greek independence movement, with which most Americans were 
sympathetic. The Gazette also received several of the 20 weekly 
papers of the State. 

Flemington’s tie with the outside world was the stage coach 
line, which brought in mail and passengers from each direction 
three times a week. Editor George received his exchange news- 
papers by coach, but distributed his own locally by post rider. 
On May 31, 1826, he explained that his regular rider was ser- 
iously ill, and that the present rider was unacquainted with the 
route. Readers would report any missing issues, so that new 
copies could be sent them. 


DELINQUENT ACCOUNTS 


There had been little hints before, but during the summer 
of 1826 the editor began a strong campaign to coax or shame 
subscribers to pay up. On August 16, he mentioned that many 
newspapers had the custom of printing the names of those who 
were delinquent. He did not wish to do that, but admitted that 
such a device had at least the benefit of giving “solace” to the 
editor. On November 8, he made a heartfelt plea that he really 
could use the money. “Many” subscribers had taken the Gazette 
for nearly two years and had paid “not one cent.’ Daniel Ent, 
the delivery man, was authorized to collect. If a man could not 
pay money, payment “in kind’’ would be acceptable. “A few 
cords of good sound hickory would be acceptable,” he said 
hopefully. 

Despite his problems, Editor George was beginning to feel 
that his paper was an accepted institution. Beginning with the 
first issue of 1827, I seem to detect a new note of authority in his 
editorials. The one in this issue was a particularly good one, 
devoted largely to the reasons that Americans should give 
thanks at this time. Two weeks later he refused virtuously 
to print a subscriber’s letter comparing the virtues of President 
John Quincy Adams and those of his opponent, Andrew Jackson. 
He declared that he would have no part in the controversy over 
the presidency. Nevertheless, in a later issue he was very critical 
of the state of Georgia for resisting the policy of the Adams 
administration. Its action, he said, “evinces a state of infatuation 
bordering on madness.” 

In succeeding issues, Mr. George, sometimes by editorials, 
more often by his selection of clippings, showed that he ad- 
vocated prison reform, the building of canals, better ethics in 
government, and a high standard of personal morality. Regard- 
ing prisons, he characterized the putting of prisoners together 
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as a school for crime, and advocated solitary confinement, but 
with less rigorous rules and more humane keepers. His cam- 
paign for betterment had even its artistic side, and in one issue 
he devoted a whole paragraph to a beautiful rainbow. The sur- 
prising thing is that the rainbow appeared in mid-December. 


A MEASURE OF PROSPERITY 


Charles George was evidently a man of some property when 
he came to Flemington to start the Hunterdon Gazette. He was 
therefore able to accept the losses of the first year or two as a 
part of the game, and by the spring of 1827 it was evident that 
his patience had paid off. With more advertising, the paper 
itself was probably making a profit, and the print shop, often a 
life saver for country weeklies in that period, was doing very 
well. In addition to job printing, he sold paper, ‘‘genuine British 
ink powder,” etc. Editor George’s new prosperity was shown by 
a move to larger quarters. On May 16, he advertised, ‘To rent, 
the house at present occupied as the office of the Hunterdon Ga- 
zette, in a central part of the village, and suitable for the busi- 
ness of a chairmaker, taylor, shoemaker, or cooper.” 


A month later he informed his readers that he had moved 
the Gazette to a new building located between Smock’s Hotel 
and “the new Methodist Meeting House.” George evidently 
owned both buildings, and rented out space in both. On June 
25, he advertised a ‘“commodious room” for rent on the second 
floor of his new building. He wrote, “It would make a comfort- 
able office for a professional man, or an eligible stand for a 
tailor.”’ Since the ads appeared only briefly as regards both 
buildings, it seems that he had no difficulty in renting. His 
financial success must have seemed sweet to him, concerning 
the rate of failure of other papers. On November 7, he reported 
that the New Jersey Patriot of Princeton had stopped printing 
“for lack of patronage.” 

Suddenly, on June 4, 1828, Charles George offered to sell the 
Gazette. He had, he said, “met and surmounted ... the numer- 
ous difficulties attendant on the establishment of a country 
press.” The Gazette had 400 subscribers, and should increase as 
the 1828 election approached; both edvertising and job printing 
were on the increase; the new press and fixtures were in good 
order; and Flemington was a pleasant place to live and work. 
As for his own reason for wanting to leave, he said merely that 
he wished to return to Philadelphia. Fortunately for Hunterdon 
County there was no immediate buyer. 


READER VERSUS READER 


Early in 1828, the Gazette became involved in an acrimonious 
exchange between two readers who liked to write letters to the 
editor. First, someone signing the pen name of ‘An American” 
sent George a letter seemingly innocuous enough, but with cer- 
tain political overtones. It will be remembered that 1828 was the 
year of the famous contest between President John Quincy 
Adams and Andrew Jackson. ‘Jacksonian democracy” was sweep- 
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ing the country, and even areas as Whiggish as Hunterdon were 
affected. Editor George had sworn that he would have no part 
in the campaign, and must have been mortified when a second 
reader wrote in asking for equal space. 

This letter writer signed himself “Fair Play,” and he called 
his effusion “Signs of the Times.” Referring to the above letter, 
he started out, “Mr. Editor—Perceiving that your columns are 
open to the promulgation of sentiments which indirectly assail 
some of the noblest institutions that adorn the age in which we 
live.’ This approach was galling to the editor, and he would 
ordinarily have thrown the letter into his large waste basket. But 
he agreed that he should let the opposition be heard, and that 
he would then put a stop to the argument on “morals.” (This 
was an election in which each side accused the other of various 
crimes.) He stuck to his word, and when “An Advocate for 
Truth” tried to get into the act, he was refused. 

As the campaign became more and more bitter, the editor 
found it hard to hold his tongue. He was evidently a Whig by 
persuasion and was outraged by the false attacks on the President. 
On September 2, he again stated his belief that a “county paper” 
should not take sides in an election. Nevertheless, he felt that 
he must say that he was down on the “illiberal cant’ he was 
hearing, and especially disliked the “imputation of corruption” 
unless dishonesty was proven. 


RESTRAINED IN POLITICS 


Because of a fatal illness and death in the editor’s family, he 
had no issue of the Gazette for the week of the national election 
and only a half-sheet the following week. He therefore made no 
immediate comment about Jackson’s victory. In fact, he stayed 
away from the contestants until his issue of January 14, 1829, 
when he reprinted a touching article from the Nashville Banner 
concerning the death of Mrs. Jackson. On January 28, the Gazette 
printed Jackson’s very sad letter regarding his loss. Jackson and 
many of his followers thought that her death was the direct 
result of calumny during the election campaign. The Whigs, 
angered by the “corrupt bargain” charges of the Jackson ad- 
herants, and by such silly charges that Adams had bought “gamb- 
ling devices” with the taxpayers’ money (He had bought a billiard 
table with his own money.), had accused Jackson of murder and 
Mrs. Jackson of living with Jackson out of wedlock. The latter 
was considered the worse in that dav. 

Charles George continued to show personal sympathy for 
Jackson, and in the next issue after the inaugural reprinted an 
article from the National Republican blasting the gossipers who 
had broken Mrs. Jackson’s heart by their boarding house lies. 
He did not comment on the reception at the White House after 
the inaugural, an event which shocked many because of the 
disorder. But on April 8, in an editorial he wondered whether 
Jackson would have time for his job, since he would have to 
write personal letters to those who sent him gifts of beef, cheese, 
whiskey, hickory articles, goblets, etc. A month later he men- 
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tioned without comment Jackson’s policy of ‘‘removal and ap- 
pointment.” It was clear, however, that he did not approve of 
the “Spoils System.” 

George was even more concerned, as were many people, with 
the war for independence in Greece. Also, he had some special 
problems of his own. For one thing, he had to mollify readers 
whose papers came late. He explained that it was a severe win- 
ter, that the route of his rider was extensive, and that days were 
short. At New Year, 1829, he dared to erase the names from 
the subscriber list of those who were two or three years in 
arrears. And on March 18, he facetiously offered a year’s free 
subscription for the best essay on how a newspaper could serve 
other families before reaching a subscriber. Such ‘“‘newspaper 
borrowing” he considered more than unfair. 


LIVE ISSUES OF 1830 


On June 3, 1829, the editor announced that his newspaper 
would hereafter bear on its masthead simply the name “Hunter- 
don Gazette.” Until that time, it had officially been “The Hunter- 
don Gazette and Farmers’ Advertiser.” It is doubted that many 
readers had even noticed the subheading in smaller print. 
Editor George was still complaining about the habit of people 
borrowing papers, thus cutting down on sales for him. From 
time to time, he published clippings from other newspapers 
whose editors also objected to ‘“‘newspaper spongers.” In one 
editorial, George told of a reader coming in to cancel his sub- 
scription simply because he had a neighbor who would come 
over, borrow a candle and a Gazette, and sit and read until 
after the family had retired. ‘‘SSo we go—many readers, but 
few subscribers.” 

Late in 1829, George became interested in the prob- 
lem of the Southeast Indians, the Cherokees, Creeks, Chicka- 
saws, and Choctaws. The reader will remember that the new 
President, Andrew Jackson, was a hater of Indians and sym- 
pathetic to the demands of Georgia and other states that the 
“civilized ‘C’ tribes’ be moved West of the Mississippi. This 
would necessitate the breaking of treaties with the Indians 
guaranteeing them their lands, but who kept a promise to a 
hated Indian? George’s interest was first shown by his reprint- 
ing an article from the National Intelligencer of Washington, 
entitled “Present Crisis in the Condition of the American In- 
dian,” and he continued to print items from time to time keep- 
ing his readers posted. Finally, on March 30, he stated his belief, 
despite a Supreme Court decision in favor of the Cherokees, 
that it was probably best for the Indians to go West, ‘“‘provided 
they could be protected against cupidity of the white man for 
time to come.” This, of course, was impossible. 

His selection of news items and an occasional editorial showed 
his abiding interest in prison reform, which he characterized as 
one of the “improvements of the day.” The liquor issue was 
looming big at this time, and George rushed in to favor ‘tem- 
perance.” as the teetotalism which was then sweeping the country 
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was called. On June 9, 1830, he printed Jackson’s famous Mays- 
ville veto, using more than a full page of his paper. In an edi- 
torial, he explained his seeming lack of consistency, inasmuch 
as he had been a proponent of internal improvements at national 
expense. Jackson’s argument that the road was essentially a lo- 
cal one apparently convineed the usually Whiggish George, who 
predicted accurately that “the principles which it develops will 
doubtless govern the conduct of the President in similar cases 
from time to time.’ I find myself surprised that he did not 
worry about this death blow to national roads. 


THE TARIFF ISSUE 


On another issue of the day, that of import tariffs, he did not 
deviate from Whig principles. On June 20, 1827, he had reported 
a meeting at Trenton for the purpose of agitating for a tariff on 
woolen goods in order to give “a ready and safe market for the 
article of wool.” He also announced that Hunterdon County would 
send a delegate to a state-wide meeting to be held at New Bruns- 
wick. On the following July 18, he wrote an editorial asking for 
a woolens‘ tariff which would prevent “numerous frauds and 
evasions,” such as the practice of importing unfinished cloth for 
finishing here. Such a tariff, he said, would show the “spirit 
Of TGs 


Beginning with his first issue of 1829, he put his whole ener- 
gy into the tariff issue. He devoted over a page to reprinting 
from a Washington newspaper a letter from former president 
James Madisen regarding “the constitutionality and expediency 
of the power of Congress to encourage domestic products by 
regulation of commerce,” i. e., to charge a duty which would 
“encourage domestic productions.” A second Madison letter was 
printed the next week, and a spirited editorial by George. The 
editor attacked the Southerners as having been in favor of tariffs 
so long as they expected it to benefit them but of now complain- 
ing when the Government was trying to “extend and equalize 
its burdens and its benefits.’ The South might “bluster and 
fidget,’ he said, but Congress was determined, and by good for- 
tune President Jackson would go along with a “judicious tariff.” 
At mid-year, the editor printed a series of ten short articles 
against the tariff by a man signing himself Sulpicus, but he 
made it clear that his own view was opposed. George expressed 
well the Northern viewpoint which brought on the Nullification 
squabble. 


NEWS IN 1831 


The year 13831 was to be Charles George’s last full year as 
publisher and editor of the Gazette, but there was no slightest 
hint during the year that he had any thought of quitting. By 
this time he had the sure touch of an editor who knew what his 
readers wanted. Early in the vear, he followed the story of the 
quarrel between President Andrew Jackson and Vice President 
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John C. Calhoun. George characterized it as the ‘work of inter- 
meddling busy bodies, destitute of real friendship for either of 
the parties.” The busybody was, of course, Martin Van Buren, 
and the rift was to end in Calhoun’s resignation and in a 
friendshin between Jackson and Van Buren which would even- 
tually make Van Buren president. 

A news item which must have attracted much attention was 
that of August 31, 1831, which told of the slave insurrection in 
Virginia. usually named after the leader, an imported slave 
named Nat Turner. The Gazeite’s first reports were exaggerated 
and erroneous, stating that there were 1400 insurgents under a 
white leader, and that they had driven back 300 Virginia mili- 
tiamen. As usual, later reports straightened out the story. Even 
Charles George could not anticipate that this rising would re- 
sult in restrictive slave codes in the South making the life of 
the slave much harder. 


NEWSPAPER FOR SALE 


Cnarles George had indicated from time to time that he 
would like to sell the Hunterdon Gazette, and at least once had 
aavertised to that effect in the county paper, of Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania, the Bucks County Patriot. But the strongest 
intimation that he was becoming restive was an advertisement 
in his own paper on September 28, 1831. He indicated there 
that he would sell reasonably because he wished to be free 
to engage in other pursuits. The subscription list of the Gazette 
was a respectable one, and, he said, could be increased by an 
energetic person. Both the advertising and the job printing 
were yielding a profit. 

But there was still a chance that he might stay on. In a 
footnote to his “patrons,” he stated that if he did not find a 
purchaser by November he would not try further at the 
present time. “In that case we intend making such improvements 
in our paper as will, we trust, procure us a liberal addition to 
our present patronage.” When no buyer appeared, he kept his 
promise, at least to the extent of buying new type and installing 
a new printing press. In the light of his decision of four months 
later, it seems a little odd that he would have invested so much. 

On April 25, 1832, out of the blue he again offered the 
Gazette for sale and announced that in any case there would 
be only one more issue of the paper. Of his plant, he wrote, 
“The type on which the body of the paper is printed (Long 
Primer) is nearly new, having been procured last December. 
The other founts, with the job, letter, etc., are in excellent 
condition, some of them entirely new and well assorted. The 
Press, a large superroyal, Ramage make, also nearly new. The 
Office Fixtures are very complete.” This time he gave no reason 
for his decision. 


EDITORIAL EPITAPH 


There had been no decline in the quality of the newspaper, 
nor was there in the last issue of May 2. In his farewell edi- 
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torial, George gave a resume of his years in Flemington and his 
philosophy as an editor: “This number will close the publication 
of the Gazette by its present proprietor, for anything he now 
knows to the contrary. He avails himself of the last opportunity 
that may offer to tender to his patrons his grateful acknowl- 
edgements for their friendly consideration and support, and 
wishes they may long live in the enjoyment of health, peace, 
and happiness. 

“In relation to the course which he has pursued for the 
seven years during which it has been his lot to conduct a paper 
in this place, the editor would remark that he has acted under 
a decided conviction of the moral responsibilities which, in his 
humble opinion, properly appertain to the station and duties of. 
all who wield the machinery of the public press; and he trusts 
that if he has not always supplied that kind of aliment most 
palatable to the diversified tastes of his reader, he has at least 
been careful to withhold whatever might bear injuriously upon 
those obvious principles of moral rectitude which constitute the 
bonds of society. His aim has been to do good as well as to 
please. How far his efforts may have been successful he leaves 
to others to determine. 


“His thanks are due to his editorial brethren, for their re- 
peated instances of kindness and their uniform attention and 
politeness toward him. May they reap that remuneration for 
their arduous toils, and the many personal sacrifices insep- 
arable from their vocation, which it has not been his good 
fortune to realize.’ The editor went on to say that he would 
remain in Flemington for the present while he collected out- 
standing accounts and sold his equipment. He would continue 
to do job printing. 


SIX-YEAR LAPSE? 


Statements have appeared in print to the effect that Charles 
George didn’t carry out his threat, that he continued to publish 
the Gazette, at least a part of the time. But the present writer 
has never seen an issue of the Gazette between the dates of May 
2, 1832, and July 18, 1838. It is known that Charles George 
either remained in Flemington or came back after leaving for a 
time. His children remained on the rolls of the subscription 
school of Miss Jane Allen, an English teacher part or all of 
the period. In October, 1838, George ran for the office of village 
councilman on the Whig ticket and was defeated. 

It is therefore possible that he printed a paper part of the 
time during these years, and simply did not bother to preserve 
his files. This theory is supported by the fact that the new 
editor who came in on July 18, 1838, wrote as if the Gazette 
was an established sheet and even mentioned that subscribers 
paid in advance would continue to receive the paper. The pres- 
ent writer is sorry to admit that he is mystified. In any case, 
Charles George did leave Flemington about 1839. At the end of 
the year, he was advertising for sale his Flemington dwelling, then 
in the tenancy of the editor of this rival paper, The Democrat. 
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A few stray letters of Charles George, now at Rutgers Li- 
brary, show that he had not sold the house as late as 1844, 
but that he had had some trouble in collecting the $80 per year 
rent. Evidently the publication of a county newspaper was not a 
very lucrative business, for only a guarantee by a local Dem- 
ocratic politician, Isaac G. Farlee, kept George from evicting 
his tenant. There are also in the letters some indications that 
the young man who had bought the Gazette was not making 
much money, By this time, the Gazette was frankly an organ for 
the Whig party, just as the Democrat was for the party of the 
same name. In all probability, it was only politics which kept 
two newspapers going at this time. 


JOHN S. BROWN 


The first issue of the Hunterdon Gazette under the editor- 
ship of John S. Brown, on July 18, 1838, bore the following state- 
ment: “Printed and published weekly by John S. Brown, Terms— 
Two dollars a year, payable half-yearly in advance. No subscrip- 
tion received for a less term than six months; and no paper to be 
discontinued until all arrearages shall be settled up except at the 
option of the editor. Advertisements not exceeding a square (1) 
will be inserted three times for One Dollar; and be charged 
twenty-five cents for each subsequent insertion. . . . Larger ad- 
vertisements charged in proportion to length.” 


On his editorial page, Brown stated his credo: ‘‘We propose to 
offer to the public a paper which will combine, with the news and 
politics of the day, the latest agricultural, literary, and scientific 
intelligence. We feel desirous of giving it the charcter of a good 
family paper.’’ He could, of course, keep such a promise only by 
borrowing freely from the columns of other papers, as was the 
custom of the day. As for politics, Brown stated that he was ‘‘an 
old-fashioned Democrat,’’ which was in reality admission that 
he was a Whig and opposed to the Jackson administration. He 
went on to say, ‘‘We believe Hunterdon—the cradle of old-fashioned 
Democracy—will support us.’’ He took opportunity in this first issue 
to attack the metheds by which the Jacksonians obtained the presi- 
dency and to slap viciously at the administration for the high costs 
of the Seminole War. 


Brown started out with a good deal of enthusiasm. He 
hoped to print more local news, and he gave free publicity “for 
any meetings tending to promote the cause of morality of re- 
ligion.” He usually gave less attention to foreign news than had 
Charles George, but somtimes made an exception, as when he 
gave four columns to the coronation of Queen Victoria. He liked 
to issue platitudinous and sometimes naive pronouncements. His 
New Year editorial for 1839 was quite an essay on the New 
Year as a time for looking back. In it he stated what was fairly 
obvious, that he had had no previous experience as an editor. 


(1) A “square” was a space a column wide (2\%4 in.) by the same depth. 
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FOUR PAGES OF ENTERTAINMENT 


A typical issue in the interim between political campaigns 
was that of March 5, 1839. The ‘Poetry’ department on page 
1 copied “Thou Canst Not Forget Me” from the Louisville 
Journal, A feature headed ‘Scraps—Selected for the Gazette,” 
included a squib entitled “A Mother’s Love,” another called 
“Religion,” and two shorter items. Another department headed 
“Miscellaneous,” was over four columns in length, and had five 
parts: (1) a long clipping from the Lady’s Book entitled, 
“Thoughts on the Happiness of Woman as connected with the 
Cultivation of Her Mind’; a tedious item from the Newark Sen- 
tinel, “Essays for Young Men—No, 1”; (3) an “anecdote”; (4) 
a supposedly humorous article, ‘“Novel Application of Electricity; 
or a New Way of Paying old Debts”; a short joke, 1839 vintage. 

Page 2 had a column of Washington gossip with a political 
angle, “Major Downing,” from the New York Express. A foreign 
news section told of the opening of Parliament by the young 
Queen Victoria, had an item on King Leopold of Belgium, 
brought news of war between Burma and British India, and 
mentioned difficulties between England and Persia. A domestic 
news section was concerned for the most part with accidents. 
Steamboat disasters seemed to be a specialty. Much of the rest 
of the page was given over to the doings of the Twenty-Fifth 
Congress. Often he gave much of the second page to Congres- 
sional debates. 


The third page was the traditional one for editorials, which 
were more often than not political in nature. This issue, which 
had less editorial coverage than usual, had an attack on Brown’s 
rival paper, the Hunterdon Democrat. Another editorial was 
concerned with the doings of the New Jersey legislature, then 
in session. Bits of news from New York, Michigan, and Mexico 
filled out the editorial section. An item of some length, quoted 
without giving credit, was about the Maine boundary dispute 
with England. Brown quoted an editorial from a British news- 
paper, and himself went on record as being in favor of com- 
promise, There followed half a column of Washington news and 
a letter from ‘‘Seventy-Six” endorsing William Henry Harrison. 


PAINTS TO POTIONS 


A few items of filler followed, one about Newark, another 
about General Scott, and a third about India. But it was obvious 
that the main concern in the space after the editorials was ad- 
vertising. In this issue, the fifth column of the third page and 
all of the fourth page brought a return. A list of marriages, 
was followed by a notice of the assignment of an estate and 
an ad of Schenck’s Pulmonic Syrup for “consumption.” An 
offer of three brick houses in Lambertville, a lawyer’s ad, an 
offer of ‘“Herd’s grass seed’ for sale in Doylestown, two legal 
notices, and the results of an election of officers for the Fleming- 
tion Vigilante Society completed the third page of the paper. 


Page 4, printed in advance, was solid advertising, much of it 
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by regular clients. What seems unusual is that there were only 
a few items from Flemington: a store warning to debtors, an ad 
for 20 bushels of timothy seed, a notice to creditors that 12 
debtors were in the jail, a sheriff’s sale of land. New Bruns- 
wick was represented by a wholesale paint store, and Som- 
erville by a clockmaker. Philadelphia concerns advertised whole- 
sale drugs, groceries, liquors, hats, caps, and furs. Lambertville 
advertisers included an iron and brass foundry, a flour and 
feed store, a plaster and marble yard, a coachmaker, a general 
store, and a barrel restorer. A Headquarters man had a clover 
and grain thresher and a corn sheller for sale; a Ringoes tavern 
needed a bartender; a Solebury firm had calcined lime for 
farmers; Clover Hill had a tavern to rent, and Kingwood a 
gristmill and sawmill; a New York dentist thanked Flemington 
for patronage during a two-week stay and wanted people to 
know that he would be back in the spring. 


The patent medicine ads were the most lucrative and most 
numerous. To name a few: Purgative Pills, Heyl’s Embrocation 
(for horses), Balsamic Elixir (good for everything from whoop- 
ing cough to tuberculosis), Dr. Peter’s Vegetable Pills; Syrup 
of Sarsaparilla; Syrup of Liverwort; Marshall’s Worm Syrup, 
Cough Lozenges, Liquid Apodeldoc, Compound Chlorine Mouth 
Wash, Cathartic Pills, Eye Salve, and Rose Ointment. Best of all 
was Schenck’s Pulmonic Syrup, certain to save the worst cases 
of “consumption,” as tuberculosis of the lungs was then called. 
One wonders whether everyone was sick in that day. Some of 
the “medicines” were for sale in the Gazette office. 


EDITORIAL WARFARE 


The Gazette issue of April 23, 1839, began a campaign against 
the new rival newspaper, the Hunterdon Democrat, This news- 
paper, the second in Hunterdon County, had been founded as 
an organ of the Democratic party under the editorship of George 
Clinton Seymour, its first issue appearing September 5, 1838. 
In fairness to Brown, it should be stated that Seymour probably 
made the first personal attack, in which he called Brown, among 
other things a “creature,” a “swine,” and a “blue hyena.” These 
epithets perhaps infuriated Brown less than the title of the edi- 
torial, “Small Game.” Above all, Brown did not want to be con- 
sidered small. He was the local postmaster, an officer in the State 
Militia, and the friend of important political leaders, After quot- 
ing from Seymour’s effusion, Brown wrote: 


“And now, gentle reader, what think ye? What elevation of 
style, vividness of description, raciness of manner, chasteness 
and beauty of smile, so mellifluously euphonical!—a little ob- 
fuscated, and not a little pleonastically ‘amphibolical.’ And then 
so courteous withal. Exquisite vocabulary! But to be serious. We 
feel that our friends and patrons will not require us to descend 
to the level of the foregoing challenge. We could not if we would; 
and for their sake, as well as our own we would not if we 
could. ... This argues a degree of impudence and low black- 
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guardism that comports better with an education in Billingsgate 
than in the decent walks of life.” 

The word “amphibological’ was not in the dictionary, and 
Brown had occasional fun during the next weeks by trotting it 
out to show Seymour’s ignorance. But for the most part he 
avoided personalities. When Seymour called him a “baby” a 
month later, he merely reported, ‘To lathher a —’s head is only 
wasting soap.” However, on June 4, 1839, he was goaded into 
being rather offensive himself, Stating editorially that he had 
hoped that he had “whipped into something like decency” the 
rival editor, he now admitted his error. “Instinctively, like the 
dog, he has turned to his own vomit, and like the sow to her 
wallowing in the mire.” 


LOG-CABIN CAMPAIGN OF 1840 


Brown was doubtless later ashamed of these remarks, and 
was more careful henceforth. He did not apologize, but in an 
editorial thanking an unknown friend for leaving a white rose 
and a box of strawberries, he spoke of his ‘perplexing vocation” 
being made more “tolerable” by such friendliness. For some 
months, he avoided all mention of his rival, except to point 
out in his first anniversary number, on July 16, 1839, that the 
Gazette had a larger circulation than the Democrat. In a long 
editorial in this issue, which introduced a slightly larger double 
sheet, he thanked his readers and backers and stressed that 
his motto had been, “Independence of Thought, Word and 
Action.” 

A caustic editorial, entitled ‘““Mr. Van Buren—Our Democratic 
President,” on July 23, 1839, was a sort of first gun in the “log 
cabin, hard cider” presidential campaign of 1840 as far as Hun- 
terdon County was concerned. The Democrats in 1832 had ac- 
cused John Quincy Adams of buying “gambling devices” with 
the taxpayer’s money and bringing them into the White House, 
when in reality he brought in only a billiard table which he 
paid for himself. Now the Whigs were getting their revenge. 
Editor Brown wrote, “Mr. Van Buren, during his short embassy 
to England, acquired such a taste for aristocratic splendor and 
pompous display, that, upon his return, he adopted the style of 
living and equipage of the English nobility.” 

It was ‘but a step from such accusations to one of alleging 
that the President ate off of gold plates. The Whigs, in a switch, 
posed successfully as the party of the common men, Many an 
aristocrat must have made himself sick on hard cider, In his 
attacks on the Democrats, Brown could not neglect entirely 
Seymour and the Democrat. For example, a purported letter 
from “Baron Munchausen” on September 17, 1839, went on as 
follows: “A party of farmers succeeded in capturing six large 
raccoons, . . . Imagine their indescribable surprise upon finding 
in each raccoon a large roll of Hunterdon Democrat, undigested. 

. It may not be improper to state that those who pretend 
to know are of the opinion that this mass of crudity would 
shortly have produced inflammation and subsequent death.” 
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AN EDITOR’S PROBLEMS 


The battle between editors was on again, and lasted for more 
than a year until the election of Harrison and Tyler in Sep- 
tember, 1840. In that election, by what Brown called “stirct 
party drill,” the Democrats gave Van Buren a majority of over 
900 votes in the county. The ‘Tippecanoe and Tyler, too” cam- 
paign had not carried the Jersey farmers off their feet, although 
“Old Tip” had received 300 more votes than had been pre- 
dicted. Editor Brown, knowing full well how Seymour would 
crow, stated editorially his pleasure that he could now drop his 
duty of giving his whole paper over to politics and go back to 
his “former course.” He now admitted that he didn’t really like 
party warfare, even if it had provided the U. S. with the most 
excitement in 40 ‘years. ‘We now desire to bury the hatchet 
and live in peace.” 


Both he and Seymour had other worries, mostly of a financial 
nature. At the end of his first year, Brown had written. ‘‘Nine 
out of ten of our country journals are not half supported. Their 
editors cannot secure new materials for want of money—they 
cannot print large papers with only three or four hundred sub- 
scribers and two or three meager columns of paid advertise- 
ments.’ He claimed that he had done better than most, but in 
later issues admitted that so many patrons owed him for sub- 
scriptions and advertising that he had to borrow money, Seymour 
was in so deep, as mentioned previously, that he was having 
trouble paying his rent. As Brown pointed out, the editors had 
to pay cash for their supplies. 


Brown was making a strong effort to increase his number of 
subscribers. In early 1840, he announced that the Gazette staff 
were “changing our post routes, whereby some of our subscribers 
will be served earlier than formerly.” If the change did not 
work out well, a reader could complain in ‘a line by the post- 
rider.” The Gazette had two riders, both authorized to accept 
money. Unfortunately, too few readers accepted the invitation 
to meet their post rider, money in hand. 


THE HUNTERDON DEMOCRAT 


it may be well to tell the story of the fight between Hunter- 
aon’s two first newspapers also from the viewpoint of the Hun- 
terdon Democrat. In its first issue, the masthead of that paper 
bore the legend, “By G. C. Seymour. Printed for the Propri- 
etor by J. Shann.” Village subscribers and those served by 
the paper’s post riders were to pay $2.50 a year, or $2.00 
per year if paid half-yearly in advance. All mail subscribers 
must pay $2.00 the year in advance. As with the Gazette, most 
subscribers preferred to be in arrears, After something more 
than a ‘year, Seymour informed his readers that Federal rules 
allowed a postmaster to send money to a newspaper editor 
for a third person free of postage. This didn’t do much good 
either, and Seymour was hard put to Keep his paper going. 
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In his first issue, Seymour proudly stated his creed, “Pledged 
but to the truth, to liberty and law, no favour sways me, and no 
fear shall awe.” In reality, he was the mouthpiece for the 
Democratic party in Hunterdon, and from necessity depend- 
ent on the favors of the stalwarts of the party, Like Brown, 
he must give much space to the politics for a period before 
an election. At other times, he must try to stir reader interest 
by selecting items to copy from the newspapers with which 
he was on an exchange basis. One heading, noticed first in 
the issue of January 22, 1839, and later used so often that one 
suspects that it was kept in type, was “Melancholy Accident.” 
The spectacular, the bizarre, and the unusual were fair game 
to the editor with his shears. In his titles, his favorite adjectives 
were such words as “curious,” ‘‘terrible,’ ‘“‘melancholy,” ‘“un- 
usual,” “horrible,” and “miraculous.” Tales of blood took pre- 
cedence, as duels in Louisiana, Mississippi, or France. Reports 
of sea monsters, mermaids, etc., ran a close second. 


At first glance, it seems odd that a gentleman like Seymour 
could get himself so heated up that he would write the things 
which he did write about Brown, a fellow townsman. But the 
enmity of the two men was seemingly deeper than a political 
one. Their personal antipathy was so great that it is doubted 
that they were on speaking terms. 


FIGHTING LANGUAGE 


The present writer has been unable to find in the files suf- 
ficient justification for Seymour’s first attack on Brown, although 
some of his later anger is understandable. The most surprising 
thing is the lack of control which the Democrat’s editor showed 
when he began taking type out of the fount and putting it on 
the stick. I should like to bring to the reader some of his gems. 
On April 16, 1839, he wrote, “But the slang which was put 
forth in their last publication has quite upset our faith in this 
particular. They remind us of a singular species of swine, which, 
from their strong peculiarity, are known in this region by the 
name of ‘blue hyena’—but we really thought the breed were 
well nigh defunct; it seems however, there are a few pigs left 
yet, who... are said to grunt amazingly toward election time.” 


As reported before, he had stirred Brown to reply. Then on 
April 30, he let loose another blast, “It seems we have exceed- 
ingly aroused the bristles of the renowned hero of the Hunter- 
don Gazette, by the well merited report which we sent forth 
in our paper of week before last. Suddenly he was seized with 
a degree of hyenical gruntification. .. . Surely we did not mean 
to hurt a hair of his bristly head. ... And did you really sup- 
pose, sir, we would remain silent and suffer our readers to rest 
under the opprobious epithet of asses? Most wonderful and 
learned pig, be not deceived. ... Have you forgot the ‘mellifluous’ 
appellation your dirty and deformed mind irreverantly bestowed 
upon nearly one thousand freemen, who subscribe to the Hunter- 
don Democrat? . . You poor snivelling blockhead, we pity you! 
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Why dont (sic) you go to school and take a lesson or two in 
ethics?” 

Each editor was sure that the other had gone beyond the limits 
of editcrial courtesy in attacking his character. As pointed out, 
Brown was the first to tire of the game, although it is imagined 
that some readers were pretty sick over the squabble. At any 
rate, Seymour said he was glad that ‘the Gazette baby” had 
“packed out” of the fight. From time to time, he tried to stir 
Brown, as when he accused him of a “genteel disdain of the 
truth.”” Brown flared up once or twice, but usually suffered in 
silence. His most telling response was on October 6, 1841, “It is 
written in the best style of the author, and contains the usual 
mixture of misrepresentations and false insinuations.” 


THE POLITICAL ISSUE 


The Gazette, while Whiggish in its tendencies, had a strong 
hold on the independent voters. Hunterdon had gone Democratic 
all the way with General Jackson, and the officeholders of the 
county were determined to have a paper which would hew to 
the official line. Seymour’s very first editorial had made it clear 
that he would: “We commence today the publication of a weekly 
Journal. the title of which indicates the principles we shall en- 
deavor to advocate with all the zeal and ability we may be 
able to command. A thorough and unflinching Democratic Jour- 
nal, we are aware, has long been required in this particular sec- 
tion of the State, and we propose to furnish our friends with a 
sheet the relationship of which shall, in every point, meet the 
views of the Democrats of New Jersey. 


“In hoisting the Democratic Flag in ‘Old Hunterdon’ charity 
would dictate that we warn our enemies of their entire down- 
fall by the approach of these victorious principles over the 
oligarchical misrule and moneyed aristocracy .... The stam- 
mering and puerile attempts of the Federal whiggery to stop 
the proud march of open and unclouded Democracy will fail as 
did the foul hypocrites and fawning advocates of Monarchy in 
their efforts to thwart our Patriotic Fathers in the noble struggle 
for National Independence.” However poor his language, his 
political stand was clear. 


It took more than politics to support a newspaper. The fight 
between Brown and Seymour was essentially one of trying to 
win readers and advertising. Seymour in particular made an 
effort to win particular classes of readers. During the racing 
season, for instance, he carefully gave full lists of the races and 
prizes at the ‘Eagle Course Races’’ in southern Hunterdon. To 
gain the good will of proponents of states’ rights, he accused 
Brown again and again with being too sympathetic with the 
Abolitionists, who were advocating the immediate termination 
of slavery. There was an element of truth in this, for Brown, 
to his credit, was something of a humanitarian. He was too 
astute, however, to openly espouse a cause so unpopular in 
Hunterdon County. 
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By 1840, Seymour had pretty well hit his stride as an editor. His 
Voli, No. 19, of January 8 was fairly typical of the Hunterdon 
Democrat during his editorship. Column 1 of Page 1 contained a 
poem, “To My Wife,” taken from the New Jersey Eagle; an essay, 
“Early Reputation,’ from the Washington Presbyterian Herald; 
and two short bits, “A Good Man” and “Swallowing a Farm,” 
quoted without credit. Column 2 contained an item from the 
Baltimore Sun, “A Later Scholar,” and four pieces quoted 
without credit, ‘Brussels Lace,’ ‘Hanging from Choice,” ‘“Sa- 
gacity of an Elephant,” and ‘Wooden Hams Outdone.” Column 
3 had an article from the Silk Cultivator on agriculture as an 
occupation, a story about “Genuine Eloquence” without credit, 
and four short political squibs also without credit. 


Column 4 quoted at length a message by a Senator Allen, in 
which he replied to one by President Van Buren. More interest- 
ing was an item from the U. S. Gazette called “The Case of 
Dyott Settled.” A short bit of filler finished out the column. 
Columns 5 and 6 were entirely political. A summary of the 
doings of the Senate, and the House of Representatives on De- 
cember 30, 1839, was followed by an article taken from the 
Ohio Statesman and entitle “Whig Currency.” Seymour was a 
one-hundred-per-cent Democrat, and political news was always 
reported accordingly. 


PAGE 2 


The second page was, as usual, given over to entertainment. 
In this issue, the editor had enough spectacular events from clip- 
pings, so that less space than usual was given to literature. Col- 
umn 1 contained “The Execution of Henry Kobler Musselman” 
from tke Lancaster Intelligencer, ‘“‘The Loss of the Brig J. Pal- 
mer’ from the Newport Republican, and an item from New Haven 
about an accident. Column 2 had three essays: ‘‘A Divorce,” from 
the Ohio Freeman; “Incorporated Wealth Dangerous to the 
Country,” from the Stark County Democrat, and “French Gal- 
lantry,” from “The American in Paris.” Column 3 had “Horrible 
Murder,’ from the Delaware Gazette, “Murder” from the Low- 
ell Journal, “Remarkable Instance of Loyalty’ without credit, 
and ‘‘Three Women Burned to Death” without credit. 


Column 4 contained a news item on the “Missouri and Iowa 
Troubles,” probably lifted from some Mid-West paper, for it 
was too informative to have heen written by Seymour. From the 
Philadelphia Times was copied a gory item, ‘“Horrible—A Whole 
Family Poisoned.” The Boston Post had given up ‘Want More 
Money (Whigs), and the Pennsylvanian an article called ‘‘Move- 
ments in Ohio.” Column 5 had a political editorial, probably 
cribbed, and an item on banking, “Another Sign of Breakers,” 
from the Philadelphia Times. For a filler, a squib on ‘‘Cropping 
a Man” was borrowed without credit. Column 6 held a feature 
article from a Washington paper, but without credit, “From 
Washington.” A rare New Jersey item was one called “The 
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Freshet,’ from the Mount Holly Herald. No credit was given 
for a medical item, “New Mode of Preventing the Spread of 
Smallpox.” 


PAGE 3 


In the space sometimes given over to bitter editorials, Sey- 
mour this week printed a description of an ‘agricultural public 
meeting” in Fremington, which had for its purpose the formation 
of an Agricultural Society. More local news was concerned 
with the dedication of Methodist churches at Lambertville and 
Mount Holly. The Trenton Emporium was honored by contrib- 
uting another item for Column 1. Short paragraphs about city 
banking, the absconding of bank officials, and the resumption 
of specie payment in Tennessee filled up the column. Column 
2 had for the present writer the most interesting piece in the 
paper, a letter by the Tax Assessor of Raritan Township telling 
why taxes were “high.” Nine short fillers gave news from Canada, 
Indiana, Massachusetts, South Carolina, Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
France, and even New Jersey. The third column had news from 
England, Mississippi, and Arkansas (‘Cherokee Difficulties’’), 
and a list of recent marriages and deaths. 

The rest of this page was advertising. The Flemington Vigil- 
ant Society would have a meeting, the tax collector asked for 
taxes, a buver in New Brunswick wanted grain, several mechan- 
ics advertised their skill, realtors described their bargains, law- 
yers offered advice for a fee, and local inventors of a flax- 
pulling machine gave a column of testimonials as to its merit. 


PAGE 4 


In some weys the last page of the newspaper was the most 
informative. it consisted entirely of advertisements, from which 
much can be learned about the people of the times, their buy- 
ing habits, their farm and other economic practices, their special 
interests, etc. In this particular issue of the Hunterdon Demo- 
crat, perhaps because it was a new year, there were many 
properties for sale, a mill and store at Klinesville, a grocery 
and vegetable store in Lambertville, a flour and feed store in 
Lambertville, and a store and a grist and oil mill at other 
places. A timely item for sale was a new farmer’s almanac for 
1840. The Kingwood Vigilant Society would have its annual 
meeting in a few days. 

There was more than a column of legal notices of one kind 
or another, mostly court orders. Eighteen Raritan Township 
farmers banded together to advertise that they would tolerate 
no trespassers. Three real estate men advertised their willing- 
ness to buy and sell, and an insurance agent for Easton Mutual 
told of the benefits of property insurance. An auction of per- 
sonal property would be held as the result of a court order, pre- 
sumably to provide partial payment for debts. A dentist gave 
his place and hours of practice. Both dentists and doctors ad- 
vertised in that day, and both were anxious to have editorial 
“puffs” in the local papers. 
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Except for an advertisement of agricultural lime for sale at 
Solebury and of an estate for sale, the last column was devoted 
to patent medicine advertisements, one of the surest revenue- 
producers for editors of that period. In that day of “‘consump- 
tion,’ Schenck’s Pulmonic Syrup (2) was one of the biggest ad- 
vertisers, and in this case nearly half a column was used in 
stating the virtues of this ‘cure’ for tuberculosis and giving 
testimonials by those who had been cured. Less space was used 
to tell about ‘Genuine Hygiean Vegetable Medicines.’ It was 
one of Seymour’s grievances that he had not been able to 
wean more patent medicine advertisers from his rival, the 
Gazette. 


AGE OF THE ‘ISM’S 


The late 1830’s and the 1840’s are often referred to as the 
Age of the Ism’s because of the intellectual ferment of the 
period and the backing by groups of all sorts of intellectual, 
cultural and reform ideas. To name only a few: Transcenden- 
talism, Temperance, Abolitionism, Women’s Rights, Prison Re- 
form, the Public School Movement, Vegeterianism, Aid to the 
Blind, and Utopianism. The editors of the Hunterdon Gazette 
and the Hunterdon Democrat were quite busy with their political 
fighting and their private feuding, but they were not entirely 
untouched by the spirit of the times. Neither understood trans- 
cendentalism, of course, and both feared being branded as 
abolitionists. But each gave at least lip service to temperance 
and the various other reforms. 


It will be remembered that Charles George had given 
editorial puffs in the Gazette to magazines, and to _ begin- 
ning newspapers, whether city dailies such as the New York 
Times or the country dailies of nearby counties. Brown con- 
tinued this policy, and Seymour adopted it after starting 
the, Hunterdon Democrat. On September 19, 1838, the Dem- 
ocrat mentioned the newly-started Ladies’ Garland in Phila- 
delphia. It would be ‘‘devoted to Literature, Instruction, Female 
Biography, &c.,” and by subscription would cost a dollar per 
year. On March 24, 1841, Brown gave a plug for the New Yorker, 
“one of the best family weekly papers, perhaps, in the Union 
—certainly the very best we receive.” It had the virtue of being 
non-political, and cost only two dollars per year. 

Both editors probably felt a glow at being able to advance 
the cause of culture, but they were more in their element when 
they pushed papers which were, like their own, admittedly 
political. Sometimes, too, a kind word was accompanied by a paid 
advertisement. On December 15, 1841, the Gazette pushed the 
New York Tribune in a long advertisement which named the 
“Whig principles” for which it stood. Three weeks later it gave 
the. prospectus of the new Washington paper, The True Whig. 


(2) Schenck had lived in Flemington and had built up a substantial] 
trade in his Pulmonic Syrup before moving to Philadelphia, then the 
patent medicine capital of the nation. His products had a wide sale 
among his old friends in Hunterdon County. 
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RENEWED EDITORIAL STRIFE 


Brown’s effort to soft-pedal the name-calling had a brief 
success. He even went so far, in early June of 1840, as to pass 
Seymour a “back-handed compliment,” which the latter acknowl- 
edged in a heavy-handed way in his issue of June 10. But 
neither could bring himself to speak moderately of the other, 
and even when praising the other he was bound in some way 
to blacken his character. It was safer for each if he simply 
shunned all mention of the other. When strife came again 
toward the end of 1842, both sort of blundered into it. 


A political device of that day, and this, was to carve up a 
state in such a way that the majority party would receive more 
than its proportionate share of congressmen and other of- 
ficials. A resulting district in Massachusetts looked something 
like a salamander, but was called a Gerrymander after the Gov- 
ernor. Brown, in complaining about Democratic Gerrymandering 
in Ohio, printed a picture of a Gerrymander there. Seymour took 
notice of it, and remarked facetiously in an article that the mon- 
sier had a remarkable resemblance to Brown himself. In fact, 
he was unable to resist the opportunity to bring in again refer- 
ences to pigs and hyenas. Brown would have been wiser to have 
disregarded the insult, but came back with one of his own. 
Seymour, he said, had been “brought up among the hogs,” and 
“like the sow that has been washed” could not stay out of the 
mire. “What is bred in the bone is hard to get out of the 
flesh.” 


Seymour’s editorial rebuttal, in his issue of October 5, 1842, 
I regard as about the last word in newspaper politeness: “If the 
editor of the Gazette had a little more curl to his tail, he would 
be entitled to the highest premium at the next Cattle Show for 
being the most incomparable brute of his species. The older he 
gets, the stronger he smells of his kennel, into which we whipped 
him some time ago.” Each editor was sure that he had won the 
former contest, but both tired of the fray rather soon this time. 


CHANGE IN EDITORS 


A cruel blow had struck the editor of the Gazette in late 
1841. In his issue of November 3 he explained without com- 
ment that he had been removed as postmaster of Flemington 
and replaced by George W. Risler. His political enemies were 
so jubilant that in his next issue he explained that a new Fed- 
eral rule barred all editors, and that there was nothing personal 
or political in the action, especially since he knew personally 
the new head of the Post Office Department, who was a Whig. 
He expressed real anger at the “fiendish malignity” of those per- 
sons who had lighted a public bonfire to celebrate his loss. This 
loss of income put him on a basis of equality with Seymour, 
whose poverty in this period had been mentioned previously. 

Truth to tell, there was not enough business in Flemington 
and Hunterdon for two editors and two print shops. To hold or 
gain readers, the Gazette began on March 9, 1842, a monthly 
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meteorological record, “Reported for the Gazette” in which he 
recorded the wind direction and weather morning and evening 
and the thermometer reading at sunrise, noon, and sunset. This 
and other new features were of no avail, and on March 1, 1843, 
J. S. Brown gave his valedictory: “During nearly five years of 
youthful effort, nothing untoward has occurred to mar the har- 
mony of that party who have more especially extended to me 
their support; and that of my political opponents, and especially 
in our personal intercourse, my memory can cherish nothing 
but their courtesy and kindness. This paper now passes into 
other and abler hands.”’ 


The new purchaser was John R. Swallow, “a young man 
personally and favorably known to a large number of people 
of this county.” The new editor would be Henry C. Buffington, 
“a gentleman who has before been connected with the Whig 
press of New Jersey.” Brown explained that he sold out only 
because of “better prospects” elsewhere. The great surprise was 
that his apparently mortal enemy, Seymour, wrote “Mr, Brown 
has our best wishes for his future success.” His kindness did not 
extend to the new owner or the new editor. 


A NEW FEUD 


Henry C. Buffington, the new editor of the Hunterdon Ga- 
zette, was not unknown to George C. Seymour of the Hunterdon 
Democrat. At one time both had worked on the Philadelphia 
Herald and Sentinel, and since then both had worked on or 
edited other papers in the Philadelphia area. From the later 
series of charges and counter-charges, it is fairly obvious that 
both had changed political complexion on occasion to correspond 
with the situation. Seymour did not welcome his old colleague 
to Flemington, but perhaps in the nature of the case he would 
not. At least, he did not attack him personally for several 
months. When he did, the immediate cause is not clear, but 
it was probably the chain of events which led to the “Broad 
Seal War” between New Jersey’s Governor and the U. S. House 
of Representatives as to New Jersey representation. 


On August 2, 1843, Seymour wrote, “The editor of the Hunter- 
don Gazette is certainly plagued with lunacy, or he is perfectly 
reckless of what he says in the way of politics. He seems neither 
to regard what he says or how he says it. Cocked and primed, he 
fires away, no matter whether his pop-gun is loaded with mud or 
brass, his object being to write himself into notice. But what 
does he care, so that he can but find a mud puddle into which 
to stick his pen, and then ignorantly trace his own treachery in 
defaming a party which he but recently professed to esteem 
above all others.” 

Two weeks later he printed an article entitled, “The Hun- 
terdon Gazette and its ‘Moony’ Editor.’ In part it read, ‘‘That he 
is demented—crazy as a bed-bug—troubled with lunacy—no 
sane mind can longer doubt. In fact, it is the settled conviction 
of the community that the fellow is elevated above his proper 
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level, and is so ignorant of the common civilities of political 
warfare, that he cannot with all his blundering impudence, 
even assume the garb of a gentleman. Why let him grunt 
and grunt, and wallow in his mire and filth—it is perfectly 
natural to animals of his order ... . Detraction, unmitigated 
falsehood, low vulgar cant, and disregard of all the principles 
of honor, suit his taste.” Seymour was hardly the right person 
to talk about taste. 


NO HOLDS BARRED 


Buffington was not the master of invective that Brown had 
been, but he rushed into the fray with Seymour head on. During 
the last months of 1843, almost every issue of both papers was 
filled with charges and counter-charges. Such pet names were 
hurled as “contemptible creature,” “narrow soul,” paltry politi- 
cal renegade” “foul-mouthed libeller,’ and “political hireling 
traitor.” Speaking of Buffington’s “presumptive impudence,” Sey- 
mour wrote, “Such a man is not worthy the regard due a com- 
mon cur.” On December 18, Buffington noted that Seymour had 
said that he would ignore him until he became “respectable,” 
and therefore by taking one more dig had admitted his respecta- 
bility. ‘We fear that we are ruined,” he said ruefully. 


Each editor was angered that the other accused him of 
changing parties. Buffington spent some days in Trenton and 
Philadelphia and published his evidence that Seymour had once 
been a Whig. Seymour countered by printing several letters 
of former newspaper associates to the effect that though he had 
worked for a Whig paper he had always been a pure Democrat. 
Then with more letters he tried to prove that Buffington be- 
fore coming to Flemington had cast his eyes in all directions 
and had promised both sides to be with them if it brought him 
a job. He had, according to Seymour, changed sides twice be- 
fore, “a convicted renegade.” 


Of the two, Seymour was by far the more vindictive. On Oc- 
tober 18, 1843, just after annual elections, he wrote, ‘Our last 
paper, and the result of the new election have ‘used up’ the 
tall kangaroo of the Hunterdon Gazette. He is evidently in a sad 
predicament. When he passes our office, he looks as ghastly as 
death and as sour as vinegar. He has just found out that he is 
backing up the wrong tree! Poor fellow—he’s a ‘gone coon,’ 
that’s certain. He will die soon of the coon cholic. Is the ‘senior’ 
‘ripe for Democracy’ now?” 


NEW EDITOR IN TOWN 


Buffington was in reality no great shakes as an editor, and 
after turning the pages of his paper for the first few years one 
can only admit that the paper had deteriorated in quality since 
the day of Brown, who despite his faults had been a man of 
character and some ability. Buffington advertised himself as 
“independent and fearless—bound to no cliques and acknowl- 
edging no master.” But he was so far as possible an oppor- 
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tunist. Since the Democratic newspaper was now firmly en- 
trenched and even its editor’s rent guaranteed by local big- 
wigs of the party Buffington must be opposed to the Democrats 
or to its strongest wing when it was split. This left him little 
that party. It is not clear why he did not become 
Republican at the right time. One of the first political 
problems for his consideration as an editor was whether 
to back revision of the antiquated state constitution of 
1776. Seymour and the Democrat were backing the idea of a 
state convention, particularly by publishing letters of contrib- 
utors, One of these, by the way, picked the pen name of “An- 
terior,” which by his own admission meant that he was inviting 
a kick. Since the constitution needed revision badly, and since 
the Whigs were not clear where they stood, Buffington held his 
fire. 

The, two parties held county conventions at the County 
Courthouse, and to Buffington’s great glee there was a split in 
the Democratic ranks. The quarrel was apparently over the type 
of instructions which the delegate or delegates should have as a 
guide. In the end, by a majority vote, the delegation had firm in- 
structions. Buffington got a good laugh out of the Democratic 
leadership’s plea for “union and harmony.” The Whig gathering 
named its delegate without any friction. The new Constitution 
of 1844 which resulted was printed by both editors without op- 
position. 


THE PRESS IN LAMBERTVILLE 


In early 1844, John R. Swallow, whose money had purchased 
the Hunterdon Gazette for Buffington to edit, sold out to his 
editor and moved from Flemington to Lambertville. The latter 
village was thriving markedly at the time, largely because 
of the Feeder Canal, and probably looked like a good place 
to start a new newspaper. John Lequear, in his “Recollections 
of Lambertville,” recalled that Swallow canvassed the country- 
side in order to get subscriptions for “The Telegraph,” as he 
intended to name his paper. He then proceeded to build a 
new structure to house his press and newspaper office, and 
quite appropriately called it “Telegraph Hall.” 

The venture was not the success he had expected, Hunterdon’s 
farmers were very conservative and close in that day; not many 
were willing to subscribe to a newspaper. Fully as bad, many of 
those who did subscribe were prone to fall behind in payments. 
Swallow, who in any case seemed to have itchy feet, became 
tired of newspaper editing on his own after three or four 
years and fell victim to “Western fever.” In due course, 
he sold his plant and subscription list to Edwin G. Clark, 
who promptly changed the name of the paper to the Dela- 
ware Valley Diarist. The census of 1850 classified the Diarist 
as “literary,” apparently meaning “non-political” and gave 
400 as the number of its subscribres. A few years later, Clark 
sold the Diarist to F. P. Sellers of Norristown, who gave it 
the name of the People’s Beacon, It is the present author’s 
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understanding that the old files of the Beacon and its predeces- 
sors were lost in the great Delaware flood August 18-19, 1955, a 
sad loss, indeed. 


In 1858, a rather superior newspaper was launched in Lam- 
bertville, and called the Lambertville Press. The editor was a 
live young man, B. B. Blackwell. In his first issue, on November 
4, he stated his intention of being non-partisan, or, as he put it, 
“free and untrammeled.”’ He would maintain a standard of “high 
toned morality,’ and would advance the arts, science, and litera- 
ture by devoting sections of his paper to them each week, He 
started with a “Youth’s Department,” which contained enigmas, 
charades, and anagrams, and a section for the ladies, ‘Receipts 
for the Household.” 

Blackwell attempted coverage of world news, and on the 
following April 14 began a two-column section on “Local Af- 
fairs.” After two years, he claimed a press circulation of 1100, 
the largest in the county, with readers far outside his local area, 
During the summer, however, he had bought a new steam press, 
and apparently there were rumors that he was near bankruptcy 
as a result. He himself wrote, ‘‘God save Blackwell from burst- 
ing,” but on September 12, 1860, informed the Clinton Times, 
another new paper, that its report of his closing was premature. 
Apparently, The Press went out like a rocket soon thereafter, 
for the census of 1860 does not mention it. Lequear reported 
laconically that it failed, leaving the father of the editor, a car- 
penter named Sidney Blackwell, with “plenty of trouble,” and 
implies that the father attempted publication for a time. In any 
case, it seems a shame that a good paper could not be a success 
without the political clowning which characterized the county 
papers at Flemington. Fortunately, most of the issues of The 
Press have been preserved, and are to be found at the library 
of the Hunterdon County Historical Society in Flemington. 


EDITORIAL MEDIOCRITY 


In the meantime, Seymour of the Hunterdon Democrat and 
Buffington of the Hunterdon Gazette pursued their respective 
ways without much change or improvement. In 1848, the 
Democrat made quite a spread of the completion of the Bunker 
Hill monument, even using a woodcut illustration. A year later, 
the Gazette played up in considerable style the speech of Daniel 
Webster at Trenton. (Webster, who was then “available” for 
the presidency, was a great hero for Buffington, just as he was a 
great villain in Seymour’s eyes.) In similar fashion, both papers 
seized on such happenings as the explosion on the warship, 
Princeton, which killed Upshur, the Secretary of State, but 
neither gave any serious coverage of local events. 

Actually, both editors were probably skating on thin finan- 
cial ice at all times. Seymour acidly accused the Gazette of 
thriving on ‘‘foreign advertisements and quack medicines,” and it 
was true that Buffington had a considerable portion of his adver- 
tising space filled with boiler plate ads from such cure-alls as 
“Schencks’ Pulmonic Syrup.” Nevertheless, it seems likely that 
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Seymour was only envious. In the summer of 1844, he was able 
to give much space to the new State Constitution, and in six 
successive issues copied it in full. It can safely be guessed that 
he would rather have filled the space with paying advertisements. 
At a glance, it seems that he had more local ads than Buffington, 
but they were too few for comfort. 


For his part Buffington pleaded in his issue of February 
12, 1845, that he was feeling hard times. Subscriptions on credit 
were too many, and he was owed money for advertising, ‘a 
kind of patronage which should invariably be cash.” In Decem- 
ber, he tried the stunt of issuing an extra giving President Polk’s 
message to Congress, but it is doubted that he made money by 
this or similar efforts. In September, 1847, both rival editors 
revamped their papers, and in particular bought new and smaller 
type, which made possible more text and also more advertising if 
they could get it. 


The census of 1850 shows that the Hunterdon Gazette had 
a circulation of 840 and the Hunterdon Democrat one of 800. The 
former was classified as Whig and the latter as Democrat, as one 
would expect. Buffington’s three sons, aged 17, 18, and 21, were 
all listed as printers. He apparently grew his own labor supply, 
while Seymour had to hunt for press devils. One of Seymour’s 
ads reads, “Wanted, a Boy about 15 or 16 years of age, who 
writes a fair hand, and has received a good English education.” 
The two old enemies pretty well left one another alone during 
these years. Both, it seems, had fallen into a state of apathetic 
mediocrity. 


THE KNOW-NOTHINGS 


During the early fifties, the Hunterdon Gazette and the 
Hunterdon Democrat went their respective ways without doing 
anything startling or, for that matter, very interesting. Each 
tried, in its own way, to bring to its readers some world news, 
usually things which were brutal, morbid, or spectacular. Each 
filled as many columns as possible with paying advertisements, 
partly local and partly “foreign,” the latter being chiefly patent 
medicine boiler plate. Neither made any great effort to cover 
county or even village news. Marriages and deaths were noted 
if someone reported to the editor, but the later emphasis on 
social doings was as yet lacking. Politics received much at- 
tention, but even here local developments were slighted. About 
1852, Seymour sold the Democrat to Adam Bellis, who was as 
intensely a Democrat as Seymour, but not as intelligent. When 
he visited Flemington in 1854, Seymour was hailed “a true gentle- 
man, both by nature and education.” One wonders! 

The Gazette, which had become an avowedly Whig paper 
under Henry C. Buffington and his sons, was increasingly 
embarrassed by the lack of political backing as the Whig 
party declined in nation and state. In 1855, with the emergence 
of a new political party, the Republican, the Gazette could 
have gone over to it, as most Whig newspapers and voters 
of the North did. But Buffington had unfortunately contracted in 
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1854 to sell the Gazette to a man named Willard Nichols, whom he 
considered ‘“‘a Whig of the Henry Clay school.’ Though no longer 
young, Buffington now followed the advice of another editor of the 
time, Horace Greeley, and “went West.’ Before long, he ap- 
peared as editor of the Ottawa (Illinois) Republican. In the 
spring of 1859, he became business editor of the Chicago Herald, 
which was certainly a rise in the world. Perhaps we have under- 
estimated the abilities of our Buffington. 

Nichols, whether he knew it or not, had bought a pig in a 
poke. Possibly by intention and conviction, but more probably 
through bad judgment, he shortly took a course of action of 
which Buffington would never have been guilty. On October 1, 
1856, he carried the Gazette into the camp of the ‘“‘American” 
or “Know-Nothing” party, a sad fate for what had been “a 
sterling Whig sheet.’ In an enthusiastic editorial, he endorsed 
Fillmore and Donelson, the National American nominations for 
President and Vice President. There were no local candidates 
for his new party, but he gave support for sheriff to an inde- 
pendent who favored temperance. 


LOST CAUSE 


As editor, Nichols wrote quite an essay, entitled “Stand Firm, 
Americans.” The skies, he thought, were getting brighter for 
native-born, Protestant, patriotic citizens. Pierce’s “wicked and 
corrupt administration” had “plunged the country into a state 
of anarchy and discord,’ so no one would, of course, vote for 
the Democratic party, whose leaders were ‘infidels or professed 
Christians who break the Sabbath.” As for the “sectional” 
or Republican party, its candidate, Fremont was or had 
been a Catholic. “No one can doubt this fact. We have given 
the loco foco (Democratic) party much credit for lying, but this 
saan Republican faction can whip it all to pieces without 
effort.” 

For a time the Gazette was sustained by the hope that the 
American party would be a success. Nichols’s bubbling sponsor- 
ship of a faction dedicated to the exclusion and oppression of 
Irish immigrants and of Catholics generally does not give him 
much credit, and the fact that he swung over rather late, at a 
time when the Know-Nothings were having some successes lo- 
cally elsewhere, shows him up as an opportunist. His failure to 
get on the Republican bandwagon, it seems likely, was the re- 
sult of failure to come to terms with local leaders of that party. 
It seems more than a coincidence that a new rival paper, the 
Hunterdon Republican, should appear just two weeks after his 
endorsement of the Americans. 

It seems a little odd that the Gazette’s chief attack should 
have been against Fremont and the Republicans. Clippings from 
the St. Louis Pilot and other papers attempted to prove that 
Fremont was a Catholic, and another from a Catholic organ, 
the St. Louis Leader, criticized him as an apostate from the 
Catholic Church. The Know-Nothing viewpoint was that a 
leopard could never change his spots, an Irishman his alien- 
ism, or a Catholic his religion. The extremism of Nichols was 
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too much for his Hunterdon County readers, and the Gazette 
went down as rapidly as the American party. Sometime early 
in 1858 his creditors closed in, and the Gazette was sold at 
sheriff’s sale. The purchaser was Adam Suydam. 


HUNTERDON REPUBLICAN 


Vol. I, No. 1, of The Hunterdon Republican announced that 
its editor and publisher, Thomas E. Bartow, should have as his 
motto, “The Constitution, Liberty and the Union, Now and For- 
ever, One and Inseparable.’’ He explained the new paper as 
follows, “The Republican party of the county of Hunterdon, 
through their delegates assembled at Flemington, a short time 
since, resolved to establish a journal in said county to advocate 
Republican principles and the claims of Republican candidates.” 
His tone was calm, and he asked only “the right in common 
with others of expressing our own convictions in the language 
of candor and truth.” 


Thomas Bartow strikes one as being a cut above the ordinary 
country editor of the time. He was as convinced of the rightness 
of the Republican cause as was Bellis of the Democratic one, 
and far more temperate in his advocacy. In his first editorial, 
he stated calmly that he knew that the Republicans in New 
Jersey were variously called by such names as Black Republicans, 
Woolly Heads, Negro Worshippers, and “enemies of the Con- 
stitution and the Union.” He felt that epithet calling would do 
absolutely no good in solving the very serious problems of the 
Union. However, his own use of adjectives proved pretty good 
when he castigated the Democratic leadership of the Pierce and 
Buchanan administrations: 


“The abrogation of the Missouri Compromise, a great and 
wise measure that had given peace and quietness to the whole 
country, both North and South for a period of more than a third 
of a century, with the consequences and circumstances that have 
naturally grown out of a violation of the public faith so wanton 
and unwarrantable, together with a reckless, corrupt, and im- 
becile administration of our public affairs, have caused the 
fountains of the great deep in politics to be broken up and 
already a large portion of the people are disregarding the old 
lines of party demarcation and abandoning their former leaders 
and favorites from a devotion to what they deem the paramount 
interests of the general welfare of the country.” 


It should be remembered that the Republican party at this 
time was a “one-idea” party opposed to the spread of slavery 
in the territories, and that its new followers were “anti- 
Nebraska”? Democrats, Northern Whigs, Free Soilers, and Know- 
Nothings ashamed of the extremism of their own leaders or 
upset by their party’s failure to take a stand on the spread of 
Slavery. It was the evangelical fervor of men like Bartow which 
would lead to Lincoln’s victory in 1860, one that was made 
possible by a split in the majority Democratic party. 
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THREE-WAY FIGHT 


In general, the standards of the Hunterdon Republican in early 
years were rather high as to literary quality and as to ethics. 
As with his competitors, Bartow had to depend on his clipping 
shears for most of his news, but the quality of his selections 
seems better than that of Suydam and Bellis. Whether from 
accident or from policy, he had fewer patent medicine adver- 
tisements and those which he had seem to have been some- 
what selective. The first to appear was that of Dr. Edward’s 
Cough Syrup, which claimed to be free of mercury, antimony, 
and opium, but with real curative qualities for “coughs, colds, 
whooping cough, diseases of the throat and lungs.” In some- 
thing of a switch, the writer stated, “Candidly, it cures what it 
professes to.” 

Bartow avoided strife with his competitors only for a few 
weeks. He was extremely proud of having introduced a column 
of news by telegraph, undoubtedly through one of the early 
news services. His fight with Bellis started with the follow- 
ing statement, “We would thank the Hunterdon Democrat, the 
next time they copy news from our telegraphic despatches, to 
give us credit for the same, at least.” With this, the battle was 
on. Just to show that he was playing no favorites, Bartow took 
a few editorial swipes at Suydam and the Hunterdon Gazette. 
This newspaper he characterized as “the blackguard sheet of 
Hunterdon County.” 

Bartow did not usually descend to the name-calling which his 
competitors were inclined to use in place of arguments. He pre- 
ferred subtler methods. On September 16, 1857, he took notice 
of the Democrat in two different places. In the first, he stated 
mildly that the editorials which Bellis accused him of steal- 
ing from the Democrat were entirely original. In the second, he 
hit Bellis in a weak spot by inserting the following mock- 
advertisement: ‘‘Wanted, Immediately, a spelling book and dic- 
tionary—Cobb’s Edition—for the use of the Editor and Reporter 
of the Hunterdon Democrat. Also, a pair of leather spectacles 
for the proof reader of said sheet.’ In an accompanying article, he 
listed quite a number of grammatical errors which had appeared 
in recent issues of the Democrat, and said facetiously that the 
list was given by permission of the Democrat’s editor. 


A PLACE IN THE SUN 


Bartow had a small vein of humor, which enabled him to see 
a joke at his own expense, something certainly not true of his 
heavy-footed and serious competitors. In his ‘Local Affairs 
Department,” of which he was also proud, and to which he in- 
vited readers to contribute, he published such a joke with a 
perfectly straight face on March 4, 1857. This appeared directly 
below the item headed “Latest Intelligence by Telegraph to the 
Hunterdon Republican,” and contained an anonymous letter from 
“Peggy’s Puddle,’ entitled ‘‘Latest Intelligence by Ox-Team 
to the Hunterdon Republican.” The letter was, of course, a spoof 
from beginning to end. A serious query to the present writer 
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once asked the location of Peggy’s Puddle, New Jersey. A century 
ago, this location was a common spoof, often used by jokesters 
with false news. 

In order to cut into the advertising of his competitors, Bartow 
in early 1857 brought down his prices for job printing. On April 
1, he noted that the Gazette, the Democrat, and the Beacon at 
Lambertville had all brought down their prices to conform. He 
stated calmly that he had been “not unaware of the ruffianly at- 
tacks’”’ made on him and his paper by the editors of the other 
two Flemington papers when he opened up shop and implied 
that he had no compunction now in getting even with them 
to a degree. 

Something really novel was Bartow’s scheme to get cash sub- 
scribers. For the time being, every tenth one entered on his 
books would have his $1.25 returned; each fiftieth one would 
receive a cash prize of five dollars; and each one hundredth one 
would be paid fifteen dollars. The subscription book would be 
open to inspection by the public to prevent any charge of chi- 
canery. He was royally condemned by his rivals for this “circus,” 
but apparently he gained some readers as a result. More im- 
portant, of course, was the rise of the Republican party in this 
period. 


AGGRESSIVE TACTICS 


It must have been bitter medicine for Bellis and Suydam 
when the first prize for job printing at the New Jersey State 
Fair in October, 1857, was awarded to Thomas E. Bartow. But 
the Republican’s next move was one which really hurt. On De- 
cember 16, Bartow launched a “Monthly Advertiser’ for busi- 
ness men to pass out to potential customers. Although there 
were already four newspapers in the county, he argued that 
there was still room for efficient advertising. Starting with a 
thousand copies and cut rates, he would try to build up a 
monthly flyer of real merit. After the first issue, a patron could 
have one copy each month for a year for 6c, 30 copies for $1.00, 
or 100 copies for $2.00. Advertising space could be bought for 
50c per square per month, with discounts to heavy subscribers. 

Suydam’s jabs seldom jolted Bartow, but sometimes he 
paused for a slash at his chief tormentor, Bellis. On June 9, 
1858, he noted that Bellis had condemned his _ advertising 
venture as a humbug, yet himself carried “flaming advertise- 
ments of Gift Book Enterprises, which has carried thousands 
of dollars from our County.” Bellis, he said, “knew perfectly 
well that these enterprises were not only humbugs and swindles, 
but were a species of gambling, carried on in direct defiance 
of the law.” Now, to make matters worse, the Democrat was 
printing, at double the regular rate, an advertisement of Swan 
and Company’s Lottery. As for the Gazette, he had accused it 
of printing, to fill space, old ads which were no longer being 
paid for. Buffington dared him to come by and point out such 
items. Bartow did just that, putting his finger on two full columns 
of dead stuff. According to Bartow, Suydam was “surprised” 
at first, then “acknowledged the corn.” 
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Whether Bartow’s advertising scheme made money is not 
known; probably it didn’t. But his aggressive tactics brought 
up his subscription list, and his brand of journalism caught on 
after a time. Much of his gain was at the expense of the Gazette, 
for the Democrat had strong political backing and many readers. 
But Bartow was a man who could keep Bellis on his toes. 
On June 9, 1858, Bartow said with some pride that he himself was 
“neither married nor mortgaged.” 


THE GAZETTE’S DILEMMA 


It seems probable that Adam Suydam had bought the Gazette 
at a bargain price. But his big problem was one of gaining and 
holding a reading public. His two competitors were able men, 
and were backed by their respective political parties. Suydam 
may have intended to stay out of politics, but a split in the 
Democratic ranks seemed to give him an opportunity. As Bartow 
of the Republican later said, somewhat pointedly, “for good 
and substantial reasons’? Suydam supported an ‘“‘Anti-Lecompton 
Democrat” candidate for Congress in the fall election of 1858. 
The defeat of his man naturally cut off a source of aid, and 
Suydan again became independent. 

There was no rush of advertisers to his support. In the fall, 
Suydam angrily accused his two competitors of clubbing together 
in getting out the list of Hunterdon County Fair premiums and 
thus making him a week late in printing the list. Bartow replied 
that he had offered to cooperate with both the Gazette and the 
Democrat, but that only the Demcorat had come forward. One 
is forced to believe that Suydam had not read the Republican 
that week. At the year’s end, Suydam and Bellis lost a regular 
advertiser when the New York police grabbed the, promoters of 
Swan and Company’s lottery. Bartow, never one to miss an op- 
portunity, to say, “I told you so,” pointed out that some news- 
paper editors were being arrested for advertising ‘‘a species of 
gambling.” 

Suydam was really in a bind. Even “foreign” advertisers, like 
the patent medicine manufacturers, did not care for a paper 
with a small subscription list. Furthermore, it was most difficult 
to choose a correct editorial stance in the bitter election of 1860. 
For a time, he supported the independent Constitutional Union 
party and its “kangaroo ticket.” But he was enough of a realist 
to see that a party which avoided all issues had no chance. He 
therefore switched to Douglas and his wing of the Democratic 
party. During the campaign, Bartow twitted him about the 
change and dubbed him the “Little Squatter Sovereign.” The 
election results left Suydam stranded again. 


POLITICAL SUMMARY 


The decline of the Gazette, in its heyday the support of the con 
servative Whigs of Hunterdon County, had left the field to the 
Democrat and Republican, each supported by its respective party. 
The rapid political changes in the nation since 1848 were thus re- 
flected in the press of the county. In the elections of 1840, 1844, and 
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1848, Buffington of the Gazette had rallied the declining Whigs with 
headlines and slogans, and had even served actively as county 
secretary for the Whigs in the last election. The Whigs lost in the 
county each time, but could take courage from the fact that the 
party won in 1840 and 1848 by backing military heroes for Presi- 
dent. But the Democratic tide ultimately inundated the nation, too. 

The Gazette’s backing of ‘‘American principles’ in the elec- 
tion of 1856 under Nichols had the effect, in the words of Bartow 
of the Republican, of pulling the Whigs into the “deeper depths 
of the slough of political despondency.’’ The moderates who had 
stayed with Buffington now left the Gazette to the extremists 
Many were in an undoubted quandary as to whether they should 
rally “to Buck, to Fill, or to the Woolly Horse.” Fillmore had been 
a Whig, but his endorsement by the Know-Nothings was too much 
for most. Some went Democratic, and became readers of the Hun- 
terdon Democrat. But Bartow’s able editorship of the Hunterdon 
Republican undoubtedly persuaded many that Fremont was not so 
bad after all. He publicized organization meetings of the new party 
in the various townships, attended chiefly by ex-Whigs. One of 
them, the eminently respectable Samuel Hill, owner of the pottery 
at Flemington, became secretary of the Republican party in Hun- 
terdon. 

The editor of the Hunterdon Democrat had nothing to worry 
about, and in the election his party polled 3497 votes to only 1554 
for Fremont and 1105 for Fillmore. But the election of William 
Newell as ‘Opposition’? candidate for Governor showed that the 
Democrats were slipping in the state. The Republican press in 
Hunterdon helped to undermine Democratic ascendancy even there. 


ROUTE TO CIVIL WAR 


Bartow characterized the election of Buchanan in 1856 as the 
fault of Whig ‘“‘traitors’’ who had gone ‘‘American”’ instead of 
Republican, and was soon on his toes for another try at beating 
the “‘nigger drivers.’’ He analyzed the Dred Scott decision of 1857 
by the Supreme Court as one voted for ‘“‘by four slave-holding 
Associate Justices and the two doughfaces belonging to the bench.”’ 
He believed rightly that its effect would be to split the northern and 
southern wings of the Democratic party, and went on, ‘‘We pre- 
sume there will be but one party hereafter in the free states.’’ When 
the Gazette accused the Republicans of being ‘‘fantastically arrayed 
against the whole South”, Bartow replied that they were fighting 
not slavery, but the spread of slavery into the territories. 


Bartow doubted that the project to unite the Republican and 
American parties would have much effect in Hunterdon, but the 
combination of the two did manage to defeat the Democrats in Clin- 
ton, Lebanon, and Franklin townships in the annual elections of 1857. 
The editor of the Hunterdon Democrat called the fusion one of the 
‘““moneyed powers”’ and “‘the Black Republican Negro Worshippers.”’ 
Men of character like Bartow were not very happy about a union 
with the Know-Nothings, and must have been relieved at the failure 
of the Gazette as an American sheet. Just the same, the Democratic 
sweep of the county in 1858 must have worried them. 

The uneasy alliance was maintained on a state basis in 1859, al- 
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though the Americans attempted unsuccessfully to talk Peter I. 
Clark of Flemington into being their separate candidate for Governor. 
Bartow made a hard drive for the Opposition candidates, most of 
whom were Republicans, and was pleased to see two of Hunterdon’s 
Assembly districts send Republicans to Trenton. But the ‘‘entrenched’’ 
Democrats of Hunterdon cast 3445 votes for the Democratic candi- 
date for Governor as against 2726. Bartow at least had the conso- 
lation of having the Democrats beaten in the state. 


ELECTION OF 1860 


The election of 1860 in Hunterdon County, as elsewhere, was one 
which caused great excitement. Bartow on May 25 heartily endorsed 
the candidates who had been chosen by the recent Republican con- 
vention, Abraham Lincoln and Hannibal Hamlin. He was caught up 
at once with the romance of the Lincoln story, and had much to say 
about the “railsplitter.’’ Late in the campaign, he wrote, ‘The 
Constitution (a paper) says there never has been a man over six 
feet in height elected president. Well, one will be in November, 
anyhow, and by the time his first administration expires, we’ve no 
doubt the people will declare they want him longer.” The Amer- 
icans had left their alliance with the Republicans for the Consti- 
tutional Union party, which Bartow characterized as “the remnant 
of the old Know-Nothing or American party of 1856, a lot of 
broken down politicians, disappointed office seekers, and Demo- 
crats in disguise.” 

The Gazette, we have seen, at first backed this new party, but 
left it for the Douglas Democrats. Bellis and the Hunterdon Demo- 
crat had a hard choice, but elected to go along with the ‘‘Fusion’’ 
of Breckenridge Democrats and the Constitutional Union party, which 
was, in effect a surrender of the latter in New Jersey. Bartow 
gave every possible aid to the local Republican clubs, and spent 
some effort trying to ‘‘open the eyes’’ of old Know-Nothings and 
Whigs. He himself went to Easton to hear Douglas talk, and, of 
course, was “disappointed”. Despite his drive, his party lost 
the county. Lincoln won in Clinton and Lebanon, Douglas in 
Lambertville and West Amwell, and Breckenridge in the rest of 
the county. 

Only four of the state’s seven electoral votes went for Lincoln, the 
rest going for Douglas. The Democrats of various persuasions had 
won both houses of the legislature. But Bartow’s elation at Honest 
Abe’s national victory knew no bounds. With relish, he reported 
a Democrat’s remark after hearing cheers for Lincoln in one village, 
“TI wish to God the house would fall on them.’’ Bartow would be 
an unswerving backer of the Lincoln policies, but the Hunterdon 
Democrat would have some trouble knowing which faction of its 
party to back as the Civil War developed and progressed. 


HUNTERDON PRESS, 1861 


It may be well to survey briefly the press of Hunterdon County 
at the outset of the Civil War. The leading paper was, of course, the 
Hunterdon Democrat, reflecting the increasing dominance of the 
Democratic party in the area. Bellis was no great shakes as an 
editor, and when it came to politics he could become nearly as 
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heated and inaccurate as Seymour in his heyday. During the elec- 
tion of 1858, Bartow of the Republican, had this to say of the 
Democrat’s news coverage (in doggeral verse): ‘‘See the Democrat 
this week for Lies hot, Lies cold, Lies young, Lies old, Lies tough, 
Lies of all sorts, quite enough.’’ Bartow was naturally biased, but 
there was probably some truth to the accusation. 


The Democrat’s faults did not discourage readers, however, and 
in all probability only increased their numbers. In later years, 
the Hunterdon County Democrat often carried accounts of citizens 
who had read the Democrat in this period. In 1895, an account 
entitled, “In memory of John A. Carrell,’’ told proudly that Mr. 
Carrell had subscribed for and read the Democrat from its first 
issue on September 5, 1838. Lest his political leanings might be 
doubted, he had also taken the Doylestown Democrat for more than 
forty years. Another devoted reader of the Hunterdon Democrat in 
this pericd was a farmer and innkeeper at Palmyra, who would 
walk the mile to Everittstown to meet the mail carrier and get 
his Democrat. 


As narrated above, the Lambertville Press of B. B. Blackwell 
claimed for a time a larger subscription than the Democrat. In 
any case, the Press, despite its general excellence and judicious 
tone, did not last long. Whereas Bellis had no doubt about the 
sinfullness of everything done by the Lincoln administration, Black- 
well could not honestly oppose the course of action designed to save 
the Union. It was not a time for a non-partisan to succeed in 
gaining and keeping loyal readers. The rival sheet, the Lambert- 
ville Beacon of Clark Pierson, was as frankly Democratic as the 
Hunterdon Democrat and gained rapidly as a result. 


OLD AND NEW 


The Hunterdon Republican, as the only Republican paper in 
the county and a frank proponent of the policies of the new ad- 
ministration, was doing not too badly. Bartow was a good editor, 
and an aggressive one. When, in the fall of 1859, he was accused 
by the Democrat of avoiding any mention of John Brown’s raid at 
Harpers Ferry, he turned the tables on Bellis by accusing him, 
and the Democratic party generally, of ‘‘raising a hue and cry”’ 
about a most regrettable incident for purely political purposes. As 
for Brown, he called his insurrection ‘‘the most foolish thing in 
our recollection,’ and denied heatedly that any Republicans had 
anything to do with it. 

Like all editors of the time, Bartow had trouble with delinquent 
subscribers. In 1859, he stated his wish that such people would 
bathe in deep water. He had heard, he said, that drowning people 
“suddenly recollect all the transactions of their lives.’’ He was 
equally bitter against the new Surrogate of the county in 1860, and 
accused him openly of influencing people to put their legal adver- 
tising in the Democrat. In his campaign, according to Bartow, this 
official had promised to be non-commital like his predecessor. 
Despite his constant digs at the Democrat, one gains the impres- 
sion that he and Bellis were not personal enemies. As for his 
other rival, Suydam of the Gazette, both Bartow and his helper, 
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David K. Millikin, liked to make playful little digs. On one occasion, 
they reported seriously that Suydam ran a footrace with someone 
for a small prize, the implication being that the event indicated the 
caliber of this unlucky man. 


At the beginning of 1859, William Abel launched a new paper, the 
Clinton Times. It was supposedly independent in politics, but it 
is likely, since it was encouraged by Bartow and panned by Bellis, 
that the new editor had Republican leanings, Abel participated 
in the New Jersey Editorial Association meeting at the Fleming- 
ton Fairgrounds on August 17, 1859, at which twenty-three news- 
papers were represented, including the six from Hunterdon 
County mentioned above. The new paper was not a success, de- 
spite the general gains of newspapers during the Civil War. In 
1864, Abel discontinued publication and himself went to live 
with a sister in Providence, Rhode Island. 


THE MILITARY REVIEW 


Since there was soon to be a war, the appearance of a news- 
paper devoted to things military is of interest. Bartow, who had a 
nose for such things, gave the story in the Republican of Decem- 
ber 8, 1858. Dr. George H. Larison, lately a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, had launched at Sergeantsville ‘‘The Military 
Review.’’ Larison, later to be one of Hunterdon’s best-known men, 
had had a flair for military things since his teens, and had by this 
time become Captain of the Delaware Guards, a volunteer militia 
company organized under the general state militia law. Rural New 
Jersey had retained a taste for military uniforms and marching 
ever since the War of 1812, and this had been fostered by the rise 
of military companies. 

Bartow described the Military Review as follows: “It is a monthly 
paper, devoted entirely to military affairs, and as such is deserving 
of the support of all men of military spirit; and we are glad to say 
that this class of persons appears to be quite numerous in this 
country.’’ One issue had already appeared, and others would follow 
if there were enough subscribers at 60c per year. Larison himself 
was moving to Dolington, Pennsylvania, to practice, but would 
keep up ‘‘his little paper.’’ Larison later wrote that he edited and 
published it at Sergeantsville for about a year before moving his 
press to Philadelphia. There are, I believe, a few issues of the 
Military Review, at the Hunterdon County Historical Society. 


With the coming of war, the editors of the county had to choose 
positions quickly. The Hunterdon Republican had, of course, no 
problem. The two Democratic sheets were hard pressed to decide 
which faction of a divided party they should follow. In general, the 
Hunterdon Democrat veered between a ‘Regular Democrat’’ and 
a ‘“‘Peace Democrat’ position, and it is presumed that the same 
policy was followed by the Beacon. The war was accepted un- 
willingly as a fact, but its administration was messy, these editors 
thought. The three independent editors were too mild for the times. 
As a result, two of them folded during the conflict, and the third, 
the ape was by war’s end ripe for absorption by one of its 
rivals. 
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WAR-TIME EDITING 


During the Civil War period, Flemington’s three established 
newspapers continued to be the chief ones of the county, although 
perhaps the Beacon at Lambertville should be added to the list. 
The Hunterdon Republican was edited by Bartow until sometime 
in 1863, when it was purchased by George A. Allen and a man 
named Callis. The chief editor of the partnership seems to have 
been Allen until some years after the war. Adam Bellis remained 
the editor of the Hunterdon Democrat for the complete war period. 
Sometime during the war the Gazette changed hands, being pur- 
chased by J. Rusten Schenck, who edited it until 1866. 


The Hunterdon County press, like Hunterdon County itself, was 
caught off base by an unexpected war. As mentioned previously, 
the Republican had no problem as to attitude. In Bartow’s esti- 
mation, and later in that of Allen, Abraham Lincoln and the Re- 
publican administration at Washington could do no wrong. The news- 
paper supported Lincoln’s call to arms after Fort Sumter, the 
military draft, the Emancipation Proclamation, suppression of Cop- 
perheads, and even the recruitment of Negro soldiers. These were 
measures with many opponents in New Jersey and in Hunterdon 
County, and the editors were sometimes hard put to support them 
and to explain the hard Union defeats. The Republican gave a 
somewhat haphazard news coverage of the war, and a fairly good 
picture of the home front. Like its rivals, it published soldiers’ 
letters, and in its editorials showed sympathy to their families. 


The Gazette, as an independent, could avoid taking a stand on 
serious issues, and wrote about the war and the home front with 
a somwhat detached viewpoint. In general, both Suydam and 
Schenck supported the war and Lincoln’s policies. Not so, Bellis 
and his Hunterdon Democrat. Bellis gave considerable space to 
war news and events at Washington, often to the extent of crowd- 
ing out local news. But nothing would make him a supporter of 
Lincoln. In his own way, like Hunterdon County itself, he was 
loyal to the Union, but from first to last he thought that the conduct 
of the war was very bad. In the election of 1862, he fought very 
hard for the local and state Democratic slates and had the satis- 
faction of seeing his party sweep Hunterdon by nearly two to one 
and the State by a considerable majority. 


“COPPERHEADISM” 


Hunterdon County had some Copperheads, that is, actual Southern 
sympathisers, but many more ‘‘Peace Democrats’ like Bellis. On 
September 17, 1862, he printed a letter from Tewksbury Township 
which read in part: ‘‘We hope to live long enough to see the Abo- 
lition party defunct, and all the States under the Union as it was 
and the Constitution as it is.’’ Five weeks later, the same scribbler 
again broke into print, this time in a bitter attack on a correspondent 
who had written the Leader at Easton that he was a Copperhead and 
‘‘Rebel sympathizer.’’ By the Abolition party he had of course 
meant the Republicans, and apparently a Republican had attempted 
to get even. This kind of recrimination was common in the letters 
to both the Democrat and Republican. 
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The Democrat followed the course of the war rather closely, and 
printed a weekly letter from an ‘“‘Army Correspondent.’’ The paper 
took a strong stand against the dismissal of General McClellan in 
1862. ‘‘Little Mack’’ was a New Jersey boy, and many New Jersey 
people believed that his cautious, soldier-saving strategy was the 
best one. In 1864, the Democrat was to give McClellan its complete 
support for the Presidency. Bellis did not like, among other things, 
the Federal Government’s fiscal policies. He feared that the print- 
ing of treasury notes ‘‘by the cart-load’’ would bring down the 
value of the dollar. The sale of bonds in Hunterdon County was 
tolerated as a necessary evil, and Bellis even printed advertisements 
by Fisk and Hatch for sale of ‘‘five-twenties’’ in 1862 without 
comment. 

Although the Flemington Fairgrounds had been converted into 
Camp Fair Oaks, one of New Jersey’s five training camps, the 
Democrat paid little heed to the nearby tent city. It noted tersely 
in early September, 1862, that there would be no county fair that 
year ‘in consequence of the Grounds being temporarily occupied 
as an encampment.” (In 1863, the soldiers were restricted to ‘‘the 
barracks,’’ and a reduced fair was held.) When the Army needed 
troops desperately and Lincoln called for raising 300,000 men, by 
draft if necessary, the Democrat backed to the hilt the Governor’s 
line that volunteering was better than being drafted and supported 
the raising money by the various municipalities for bounties in 
order to encourage enlistments. As a result, Hunterdon County, like 
the State, had enough volunteers to avoid application of the 
first draft. 

On June 24, 1863, the Democrat and its rivals announced the 
invasion of the North by Lee’s army, and Governor Parker’s de- 
cision to lead the New Jersey militia out of the State. Support of 
such a move was general, although it was probably best that the 
green militia did not arrive in time for the Battle of Gettysburg. 

Early in 1864, Bellis reported with disapproval that strong arm 
methods were being used in Philadelphia to force Negroes into the 
Army. Since New Jersey did not raise any colored troops, Negro 
volunteers from here normally went to Pennsylvania and New 
York. In March, the Democrat reported that the Government, short 
of horses, was paying $140 per head at Trenton. Bellis said, ‘This, 
we presume, is a paying business if you get on the right side of 
the Inspector.’’ By May, he and the county generally were resigned 
to the draft as a way of raising soldier quotas. The results of the 
drawing, which was held in Elizabeth, was printed so far as it 
applied to Hunterdon. His list, he said, was of ‘“‘those drafted for 
this county to fill up the deficiency occasioned by skedaddlers, ex- 
empts, &c. in the previous draft.’’ On July 27, he reported, ‘‘The 
greatest portion forked over the $300, while quite a few furnished 
substitutes.”’ 


SOLDIER BOUNTIES 


During the last year of the war, local news on the home 
front tended to crowd out war news. The activities of organiza- 
tions concerned with sending necessities and little personal lux- 
uries to the boys in the army received considerable attention. 
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For instance, the newspaper issues of August 10, 1864, told about 
a “children’s Fair’ at the Courthouse to raise money for the ben- 
efit of sick and wounded soldiers. Funeral services for young 
men lost in Virginia and Tennessee and Georgia were mentioned 
with depressing regularity. The general wartime prosperity was 
reflected in the advertising pages. But one type of news had the 
edge over all others, and that was the working of the draft. New 
Jersey’s pride in supplying sufficient volunteers had given way 
to a mad scramble to furnish quotas. 

According to the Hunterdon Democrat of August 3, 1864, 
the quotas of the various townships of Hunterdon County for Lin- 
coln’s recent call for a half million more men was as follows: Rar- 
itan, 87; Alexandria, 102; East Amwell, 42; West Amwell, 22; Tewks- 
bury, 53; Delaware, 68; Franklin, 35; Lambertville, 57; Lebanon, 
55; Clinton, 79; Kingwood, 41; Readington, 64; Union, 30; Beth- 
lehem, 40. By offering large bounties, all of the municipalities 
except Raritan, Lambertville, and West Amwell had filled their 
quotas. Since volunteers received larger bounties than draftees, 
many boys in line for the draft enlisted voluntarily. On August 
17, the Democrat reported that Readington Township had in- 
creased its bounty money for volunteers up to $400. A common 
item of news was that this township or that had received per- 
mission in a special law to raise money for bounties by taxation. 

As a result of county and township bounties, Hunterdon 
eventually filled its quota of 775 men for this call, But the 
Hunterdon Democrat was anything but pleased with the way in 
which the draft worked. Its editor was critical that men with 
means could avoid the draft. Even more, he objected to the 
laxness of a system which allowed some men to depart for the 
West or other parts unknown in order to avoid conscription. 
The paper offered no alternatives, but had a wonderful time 
finding fault with the conduct of the war. However, certain 
limits were observed, and as a result the paper was never sus- 
pended and the editor stayed out of jail. 


PRESIDENTIAL WAR POWERS 


The Hunterdon Republican raised no serious objections to 
newspaper censorship under the “war powers” of the President. 
The Gazette, by now the only independent paper of the county, 
had little to say about it. But the Democrat and the Beacon ob- 
jected strongly. On Feb. 3, 1864, the Democrat printed with ap- 
proval an editorial from the Freeman’s Journal of New York. 
According to this view, Lincoln was a despot, “This assumed ‘war 
power’ is an usurpation so patent that no one can deny it.” In 
the same issue, the Democrat quoted an item from the New 
York News attacking the Republicans as Abolitionists, who 
would not restore the old Union, even if they could. The South 
had broken away because of the fear of slave insurrection, and 
now was having manumission forced on her by the force of arms. 

The editor was nearly as critical of the “War Democrats,” 
who supported Lincoln and his program. On June 8, he wrote, 
“A Democrat is one who believes in the sacred and inalienable 
right of sovereign States to rule themselves.” A week later, he 
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was very bitter about Lincoln’s nomination by a “Union” ticket of 
Republicans and War Democrats, On July 20, he defended a Mil- 
ford group which had held ‘an old-fashioned Fourth” on Inde- 
pendence Day, with church bells in the morning, a program at 
the church, and orations in the afternoon. The news was invented 
and spread that the meeting was a Copperhead get-together. The 
patriotic local Postmaster at Milford, who was also the leader 
of the Cornet Band, refused to play or lead his band on the 
occasion, 


McCLELLAN CARRIES HUNTERDON 


In this same issue the Democrat editor started a controversy 
with the editor of the Hunterdon Republican. The latter had, a 
week before, made a general statement to the effect that no draft 
would have been necessary if the Democrats had rallied to the 
support of the war as the Republicans had done. The Hunterdon 
Democrat took umbrage with this, and stated in strong terms 
that it was the “Black Federals” who were responsible, not only 
for the draft, but for the war itself. By saying in effect, “No 
Union with slaveholders,” they had forced the South out of the 
Union. Then after gaining power “by deception,” they had at- 
tacked the South. 

As to the draft, the Republican administration had at first 
permitted men of wealth to pay a penalty instead of going to 
war, then had changed this provision to one allowing a man to 
hire a substitute in his place. It was “a poor man’s war” now, 
without a doubt, for only a rich man could afford to pay a 
private bounty to a substitute. The Republican did not agree with 
this interpretation of recent history, of course, but a great many 
of the people of the county undoubtedly did. When General Mc- 
Clellan, the “Regular Democrat” candidate against Lincoln in 
1864 made an appearance, a crowd estimated at 15,000 gathered 
at Flemington. A flag-bedecked float drawn by 13 gray horses 
bore 35 young ladies to represent all the states, including the 
South. McClellan carried Hunterdon by 4335 to 2631, and had a 
majority in every township. 

The Democrat continued its objections to the conduct of the 
war to the bitter end. Angered at Grant’s loss of 10,000 men at 
Petersburg, the editor wrote on December 24, “No man but a 
fool can have the impudence longer to say that the ‘head’ is 
honest or that this war is conducted for the purpose of restor- 
ing the Union. If we are a traitor for not applauding the per- 
formance of the clown at the head of our nation, then we shall 
glory in the name.” What he didn’t seem to see was that the 
“Clown” had already saved the Union and that the war was 
rapidly coming to a conclusion. 


THE WAR ENDS 


As the Civil War dragged on through its last weary months, 
the people and newspapers of Hunterdon attempted to take 
stock and to prepare for the period of adjustment ahead. 
The various townships regularized their finances by gaining 
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State permission to sell bonds so as to pay off promissory notes 
given to soldiers as bonuses and bounties. Various banks, acting 
in behalf of Jay Cooke and Fisk and Hatch pushed the sale of 
U.S. Government bonds to all takers, and themselves bought 
large amounts with their reserve funds. Merchants and profession- 
al men had to accept, but with ill grace, something hitherto un- 
known, a Federal income tax. That of 1864 was called an ‘“Excise 
Tax on Income” and that of 1865 a “Special Income Duty.” Both 
were for three percent. 

On April 19, 1865, the various newspapers of the county 
printed the startling news of Lincoln’s death. Adam Bellis of the 
Hunterdon Democrat may have had in his heart the same reac- 
tion as did one of his readers, James H. Blackwell, who wrote 
and underscored one word of judgment in his diary: “Retribu- 
tion.” But Bellis was a newsman, and gave full coverage to 
the story of the assassination and that of Lincoln’s funeral. He 
also gave much the same coverage to local reactions as did the 
other papers. The various churches of Flemington had special 
services, and the sermons preached were collected and printed 
into a pamphlet. As a final gesture of good will, Bellis reprinted 
an editorial from the Monmouth Democrat, deploring the act 
and pleading for harmony. 


This editorial called Lincoln’s assassination “the natural 
outgrowth of the tremendous passions which have been called 
into action during the past four years of civil war, an atonement 
for the sins of the nation, the greatest atrocity known to the 
annals of crime.” However, Bellis and the Democrat were not 
to avoid so easily censure for former criticisms of Lincoln. A 
few months later the Belvidere Intelligencer spoke of the 
Democrat as “the organ for the Hunterdon County wing of the 
Rebel Army.” 


RECONSTRUCTION 


As soon as the war was over, the various papers attempted 
to give figures as to New Jersey’s casualties. This was not easy 
to do accurately, and there were no good county breakdowns. 
A quarter of a century later, the Hunterdon County Democrat 
gave the following tabulation for the State: 76,815 soldiers for 
various lengths of service, 3588 killed in action or died of 
wounds, and 2156 lost from disease and other causes. Despite 
majority disapproval of the conduct of the war, Hunterdon had 
done its full share. On the home front, it had also been active. 
For instance, the Soldiers’ Aid Society of Flemington, according 
to the Democrat, had since its formation in March, 1862, raised 
by donation and the giving of tableaux the sum of $960.46. 
“During these three years the Society has sent to various hos- 
pitals 40 boxes of stores for our sick and wounded soldiers.” 

But the war was now over. It had been a period replete with 
news, and apparently more Hunterdon County people had ac- 
quired the newspaper habit than ever before. In the period 
after the war, the county was able to support an increasing 
number of weeklies. Not every paper which was started was a 
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success, and there were several about which little or nothing 
is known. Nevertheless, successful papers were started where 
none were published before, and the dominance of the news 
by the county seat newspapers was at last broken. The only 
paper outside Flemington at war’s end was the Lambertville 
Beacon. In November, 1869, Clerk Pierson sold it to P. K. Hazen 
and I. S. Roberts, thus initiating the long reign of the Hazen 
family as publishers and editors. The starting of a “penny 
sheet,” the News, at about this time at Lambertville by Ben- 
jamin H. Joiner, prevented the rapid rise of the Beacon. Other 
Papers soon appeared elsewhere, as related hereafter. 

The paper at Flemington which changed the least during 
the “Reconstruction Era’ was the Hunterdon Republican. As 
mentioned before, in 1863, Thomas E. Bartow, one of Hunter- 
don’s ablest editors, sold out to Allen and Callis, Allen retired 
as editor in 1872, leaving Callis at the helm. At Allen’s death in 
1881, Callis acquired complete ownership. The Republican, as 
the official organ of the party whose name it bore, was handi- 
capped during these years by the fact that the Democrats were 
then as dominant in the county as the Republicans today. 


THE HUNTERDON COUNTY DEMOCRAT 


The Hunterdon Democrat was not particularly prosperous at 
the end of the war, probably because Bellis had not moved with 
the times. The inadequacy of his local news gathering had per- 
mitted the old Hunterdon Gazette, under its live-wire editor, J. 
Rutsen Schenck, to forge ahead of the Democrat. The latter’s 
plant was rather badly run down. Bellis still used an old hand 
press and antiquated type. He was unwilling or unable to reno- 
vate and yet resisted the pressure of his own party to sell out. 
In the summer of 1866, Charles Tomlinson attempted to buy 
the Democrat, but was refused. Tomlinson then turned to the 
Gazette, and came to terms with Schenck, He became owner of 
the plant and was given permission to transform the Gazette 
into a Democratic paper, but Schenck was kept on as the local 
editor. 

Thus the Gazette, Hunterdon’s first paper, now came to the 
end of its checkered career. Without a break in publication, it 
appeared one day under a new masthead as simply “The Demo- 
crat.” A few months later, Adam Bellis disappeared abruptly 
from the scene, presumably because of inability to compete, A 
local doctor, H. B. Nightingale, well known as a leading Demo- 
crat, stepped in as purchaser and editor. As of June 19, 1867, 
Tomlinson was still publishing the Democrat and Nightingale 
the Hunterdon County Democrat. Nightingale had shown some 
ability as an editor, and had hired an ambitious young war 
veteran, Lewis Runkle, as local editor. The general friendliness 
of the two papers for one another was shown by Schenck’s ap- 
proval of Runkle’s efforts. 

On July 3, 1867, came what was probably not a surprise 
to many. Both the Hunterdon Democrat and the Democrat disap- 
peared from the scene overnight, and there appeared Volume I, 
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Number 1, of the Hunterdon County Democrat. Tomlinson ap- 
peared as owner, Nightingale as chief editor, and J. Rutsen 
Schenck as editor of local news, presumably retaining Lewis 
Runkle as a reporter. The amalagamation was so smooth that 
one cannot help wondering whether it had not been agreed 
upon from the time of Nightingale’s purchase of the Hunterdon 
Democrat. 


AGAINST THE RADICALS 


Tomlinson, as spokesman of the dominant wing of the Democratic 
party in Hunterdon, from the time of his starting of the Democrat 
had made clear his sympathy for the defeated South. In his first 
editorial in the new paper he had urged the return of democratic 
government. He characterized the policy of the Radical Republicans 
then ruling Congress as a ‘“‘doctrine of rule or ruin.’’ In their deter- 
mination to extinguish the new state governments, set up by Presi- 
dent Johnson, they were, he said, “looking ahead for place and 
power’’ without concern for other conseguences. His constant editorial 
plea became, ‘‘What stands in the way of complete restoration of 
the Union?’’ He never missed a chance to attack Sumner, Wade, 
Stephens, Stanton, and other Radicals. His opposition to presidential 
and military reconstruction of the South, was carried over to the 
Hunterdon County Democrat. 

In a second editorial, Tomlinson had related his national views 
to the local scene. He excused his starting of a second Demo- 
cratic paper on the grounds that at least two thousand Demo- 
crats showed their distaste for the Hunterdon Democrat by not buy- 
ing it. He and the leaders who backed him did not believe that 
Bellis qualified as spokesman for the party. In the dire situation, 
someone in the county must back the policies of the President. 
‘‘Congressional schemes to secure Negro suffrage, to establish 
Freedman’s Bureaus, to relieve lazy, idle, worthless persons because 
they are black, either by feeding and clothing them, or by educating 
them, at the expense of the general government we shall persistently 
oppose.”’ 

Leaving Bellis to wither on the vine, Tomlinson turned to his 
Republican opponent, Allen. The latter, in an attempt to attract 
some of the subscribers of the old Gazette, had svoken of Tomlinson 
as a man who had grown up a Whig but had become a turncoat 
because of opposition to the war. Tomlinson in reply called Allen 
a Radical, a ‘‘Negro-worshipping demagogue,’’ and a tax evader. 
At another time he stated that Allen, as leader of a military com- 
pany at Bull Run, had been a “yaller’’ coward. As for Nightingale, 
Bellis’s successor on the Hunterdon Democrat, Tomlinson had only 
approval. When Nightingale was arrested and jailed for an attack 
on Secretary of War Stanton, Tomlinson cried, ‘‘A crime has been 
committed against liberty and law.’’ After Nightingale was freed, 
the two men combined forces, as narrated above. 


DR. NIGHTINGALE 


In the first issue of the combined papers, on July 3, 1867, Dr. 
H. B. Nightingale expressed his pleasure that the Democrats of the 
County were united again. He wrote, ‘‘Had there been no split in 
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the Demeccratic party, there would have been no civil war... 
With the full approval of the Executive Committee of the County (i. e., 
the Democrats) the subscriber has disposed of his interest in the 
Hunterdon County Democrat to Charles Tomlinson, Esq., of the Demo- 
crat.’’ This brings up the question of when the word ‘‘County’’ first ap- 
peared on the masthead. It is the present writer’s belief that it 
was first used with the amalgamation, but the previous issue of 
the Hunterdon Democrat has disappeared. It could be that Nightin- 
gale jumped the gun by one issue in using the new title. On June 
19, 1867, his paper had still been the ‘‘Hunterdon Democrat.”’ 


For a time the Hunterdon County Democrat struggled along with 
the machinery and plant of the old Gazette, and to a lesser extent 
that of the Hunterdon Democrat. But after a year, Tomlinson pur- 
chased a new Potter power press. He and Nightingale and Schenck 
were very proud of it as a labor saver. At the same time, new type 
spruced up the format of the paper, permitting more fine print and 
more white space. More important than looks was the fact that the 
paper gave the best news coverage of any county paper to date. 
Schenck in his column, ‘“‘Local and State,’’ brought in considerable 
local news, though little enough when compared to a good local 
paper today. Use of the telegraph made possible a limited coverage 
of world news, and a discreet use of the clipping shears brought 
in items of special interest. 

One thing was not greatly changed in either of the county papers. 
The editors still rushed in pell-mell to insult one another, or to 
attack other papers when they felt slighted in some way. One of 
Nightingale’s peeves was the strongly intrenched Republican sheet 
at Easton, the Union Sentinel. Nightingale could be quite a gentle- 
man after a fight was over. On November 11, 1868, he wrote that 
everyone was glad that the elections were over. Now the editors 
could settle down and keep the peace till the next election. It was 
a time for political enemies to shake hands, he thought, though it 
was clear enough that he was not happy about the election of Gen- 
eral Grant as President. With characteristic humor, he wrote, ‘‘We 
beg pardon for ourselves individually of the opposition candidates 
and their friends, if we have said anything giving offense, and 
promise not to do so again—until the next opportunity.”’ 


MAY 27, 1868 


Because of increased advertising, local and ‘‘foreign,’’ and be- 
cause of mounting subscriptions, the Hunterdon County Democrat 
increased its size on May 27, 1868, to 201% inches by 26142, a much 
larger sheet than today. There were still only four pages. The first 
page of this issue led off with a short poem, the author not given. 
Three columns were given over to a short story, ‘‘Paul Waverly,’’ 
by Margaret Earle, and three to new laws of the State. The last two 
columns had 26 short pieces, humorous or informative. This was 
a page, largely borrowed, which could be printed in advance. The 
second page, as usual, led off with editorials and party announce- 
ments. One long editorial concerned the new format. More than 
two columns gave a Democratic version of the impeachment pro- 
ceedings at Washington. Nearly two columns of exchange items were 
followed by more than two of advertising. 
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On Page 3, Lewis Runkle, who by now had become local editor, 
held forth for nearly two and a half columns. He used the simple 
title, ‘‘Local Department,”’ and felt free to report and comment on 
anything which had occurred in Flemington or its locality. Runkle 
was an intelligent man and had a somewhat corny but enjoyably 
sardonic sense of humor. Some of his gems of a later date will 
be duly reported. The fourth page of the May 27, 1868, issue was 
completely advertising. Local tradesmen, merchants, and profes- 
sional men were learning the power of the printed word. 


SPLENDID ISOLATION 


The excitements of the Civil War period were now over. 
Only seldom did a newspaper item remind the local reader of 
the holocaust which had just passed. A few lawyers advertised 
the fact that they were making a specialty of collecting arrear- 
ages in pay for returned soldiers or for the next of kin of those 
who had been killed; also, that they would ‘collect promptly” 
additional bounties promised by Congress during the last months 
of the conflict. Clara Barton’s organization published the names 
of thirteen New Jersey soldiers still “missing” in the hope that 
someone could give information. The Clarksville Council of the 
Union League kicked out one George Taylor for ‘‘treason” to 
the Republican party, probably in not agreeing with the Radical 
program for the South. 

But, generally speaking, the people of Hunterdon were tired 
of the whole subiect for the time being, and the editors respected 
their desire to get back to their old preoccupation with local mat- 
ters. The established papers and the new ones which sprung up 
here and there gave a coverage of local news hitherto unknown. 
One of the amusing little episodes of the late sixties was the “‘bor- 
rowing” of local news items from the Hunterdon County Demo- 
crat by the White House “Family Casket.” Andrew Jackson 
Shampamore, the founder of the Casket, was not a “low 
printer,” but a rather good newspaperman, But he simply did 
not have the time to search for local news on his own. 

Lewis Runkle, the Democrat’s reporter, was at first merely 
amused. But on February 17, 1869, he brought the matter out 
into the open. He wrote, “Many a jewel from the Democrat is 
locked in the Casket. Many a Family thereby gets the local 
news. We feel highly flattered by the avidity with which our 
locals are seized by a certain White House editor. Help your- 
self, my honest friend.” From later digs, it is apparent that 
Shampamore availed himself of the invitation and thus satis- 
fied the hunger of the people of the White House area for local 
news. 


LEWIS RUNKLE 


The foregoing was a characteristic emanation of Lewis Run- 
kle, a man who was to strongly influence Hunterdon County 
journalism for more than three decades. With a natural flair 
for finding and making the most of local news, he was a fine 
example of the local reporter, something new and important in 
American publishing in the post-Civil War period. We don’t 
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know a great deal about the man himself. Of an old Hunterdon 
County family, he grew up in or near Flemington, and served 
during the war as a volunteer in a Northwest Jersey regiment. 
He probably had no more than a grade-school education, and 
never showed any indications of wide reading. He was himself 
a local product, and his interests were purely local. 

Nevertheless, Runkle acquired from somewhere an astute 
understanding of human nature, an ability to separate the real 
from the shoddy, and a puckish kind of delightful humor. His 
reporting was subjective to a degree. The reader learned early 
that Runkle was a conservative in economic things, that he 
was a respecter of the usual sterling virtues, that he disliked 
the Republican Party, that he detested athletics and particularly 
baseball, that he liked good food, that he was careful of his 
own money, and that he had enough peculiarities and idiosyn- 
crasies to qualify as “a character.’’ But he never revealed any- 
thing really important about himself. For instance, he never 
alluded to his war experiences or, for that matter, to the fact 
that he had been in the war. 

What makes Runkle significant was his dedication to the 
task of gathering interesting news week after week, year in 
and year out. He occasionally brought in local bits learned from 
reading other newspapers, but much of what he printed he 
gained by leg work, sometimes far afield. For instance, during 
the third week of March, 1872, he went by hired buggy to Lari- 
son’s Corner to hear a concert. His companion was Callis of 
the Republican, with whom he had a constant feud in print. 
The two were probably good friends, but one feels that Runkle, 
in order to get the news, would have gone even with an arch- 
enemy. 

NEW NEWSPAPERS 


It is from Runkle that we learn about the establishment of 
one new local paper after another. In the May 21, 1872, issue 
of the Democrat he commented on “The News,” the “penny 
sheet” started in Lambertville by Benjamin H. Joiner some time 
before. Except for his feud with the Casket, we would probably 
know much less about it. In early 1872, he transferred his at- 
tentions to the Frenchtown Press, a new paper which particu- 
larly irritated him by its editorial tone. On May 28, he wrote 
a 23-verse Biblical parody, entitled ‘‘The Fall of Babble-on.” 
He pointed out with some aspersity that only four people in 
Flemington subscribed to the Press, while the Democrat had 
59 readers in Frenchtown. 

From the February 24, 1869 issue, we learn that the Clinton 
Democrat had been established, for on that date Runkle digni- 
fied that sheet by quoting an item from it. On December 1 of 
the same year, he reported the acquisition of the Lambertville 
Beacon by P. K. Hazen and a partner. On February 9, 1870, he 
mentioned for the first time the Frenchtown Press, mentioned 
above. On April 19, he recorded the starting up of a second 
Frenchtown paper, the Independent, by S.D. and R. Slack. He 
was not very hopeful for its future because of competition, On 
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December 26, 1871, he mentioned that Len P. Kuhl was pub- 
lishing a paper called the Bulletin at Copper Hill. Nearly a 
year later, when Runkle discussed a meeting at Flemington 
of the Jersey Blue Amateur Press Association, it came out that 
Kuhl was only a boy, and that the Bulletin had not lasted long. 
Another boy, Lewis S. Mott, was still publishing his “Young 
American’s Monthly.” 

Runkle gave occasional statistics about the Democrat and 
its rivals. In March, 1870, Clarksville people were taking 134 
copies of the Democrat each week. A year later, Shampamore 
of the Casket claimed 1224 buyers. The Democrat circulation 
on January 27, 1874, was something over 2000. Since early 
1873, subscribers had been charged 20c a year postage by the 
Post Office Department. 


HOGS AND HAWKS 


The new obsession with local events made the newspaper 
columns of the post-Civil War period quite different than those 
of the days before the war. At an earlier time, a seemingly 
important local occurrence seldom received more than brief men- 
tion, if even that. Now an editor was considered remiss unless he 
gave such an event considerable attention. Furthermore, more 
and more items appeared which were of no great importance 
but were interesting to readers. Lewis Runkle referred to this on 
November 30, 1875, when he wrote, “It is a few weeks too early 
for the country papers to commence lying about the weight of 
hogs, and so to fill up the time some of them have got to reporting 
big hawks.” 


Nothing in Runkle’s reporting would have made the reader 
aware that the Hunterdon County Democrat had recently changed 
hands. But the editorial pages on October 5, 1875, had contained 
a “salutory” for Robert J. Killgore, who for many years was to 
be one of the chief editors of the county. In his first issue, Kill- 
gore made certain of his views clear once and for all. He was a 
dedicated Democrat as to politics; he favored a gold standard and 
redemption of outstanding greenbacks at once by the Govern- 
ment (“One currency for all.’”’); he was for free public schools, 
and better onces; he favored law, order, morality, and religion. 
His expressed desire was to publish ‘‘a readable family paper.” 

Apparently, Killgore was only amused at the idiosyncrasies 
of his local editor, for Runkle from this time on showed few 
inhibitions. On January 11, 1876, he turned with a vengeance on 
Shampanore of the Whitehouse Family Casket. In a doggeral 
poem, he castigated his opponent roughly, ending with the 
words, “But let him yelp on, like the dog at the moon—or the 
monkey—who shows, (the higher he goes), the more of rear 
which is shockingly bare.” Yet he seemed to regret Sham- 
panore’s departure from the scene two years later. A while 
before the election of 1877, in which he ran for local office, 
Shampanore leased the Casket to a printer from Frenchtown. 
At the beginning of 1878, he took it back and moved it to 
Bound Brook. 
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A CROWDED FIELD 


Since the files of the Democrat, with an occasional issue of 
the Hunterdon Republican, have furnished the chief sources of 
information regarding the press of Hunterdon County during 
this period, our knowledge of other papers of the area comes 
largely through Runkle. Sometimes that gentleman could be un- 
accountably rough, and sometimes kind. He did not like Ben 
Joiner, the editor of the Lambertville News, and referred to him 
as “a low printer.” But when the Milford Leader started up in 
early 1880, Runkle sent the editor his best wishes and com- 
miserated with him that the publishing field was so crowded 
that he would find his task difficult. 


On September 16, 1873, Runkle reported the death of Dr. 
Henry B. Nightingale, former owner and editor of the old Hun- 
terdon Democrat. On April 6, 1880, he recorded the death of J. 
Rutsen Schenck, former owner and editor of the Hunterdon 
Gazette, and later his predecessor as local editor of the Hunter- 
don County Democrat. These men had been his friends and 
mentors in the newspaper trade, and in each case he wrote a 
brief history of the man as an editor. But Runkle was not 
much interested in printing except of local news. The publica- 
tion in 1872-73 in Flemington of Our Home, a magazine of high 
literary qualities and a praiseworthy interest in local history, 
received but scant mention, and its demise in 1873 was not so 
much as mentioned. For that matter, he never informed his 
readers that there was a depression that same year. 


On August 8, 1876, Runkle waxed eloquent over the many 
troubles of a newspaper editor. In actuality, he seemed to enjoy 
every minute of his work. He loved to give advice to the boy 
publishers of the Jersey Blue Amateur Editors’ Association. 
When Warren Watson of Lambertville started “The Amateur 
Sun,” Runkle warned him with a straight face that the news- 
paper field was rather full. 


STILL MORE NEWSPAPERS 


On May 15, 1877, the Hunterdon County Democrat was en- 
larged by the addition each week of a two-page supplement. Per- 
haps this was Killgore’s answer to the encroachment of more 
and more newspapers on the county scene. But the dominance 
of the Democrat did not prevent the appearance of new con- 
tenders. In 1879, the monthly Frenchtown Star changed to a 
weekly newspaper. And in 1881 the Hunterdon Advertiser 
started in Flemington itself. In 1883, the Rev. Cornelius Clark, 
Jr., an ardent prohibitionist minister at Quakertown, began a 
temperance paper, which he called “The Home Visitor.” During 
the next three years he built up a wide circulation. It was 
printed at first at Frenchtown, then at Glen Gardner, then at 
Clinton. 

In 1885, the Home Visitor was bought by a Clinton dentist, 
G. H. Everitt. In Runkle’s words: “The Home Visitor, that re- 
markable organ of the Hunterdon County prohibitionists, has a 
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new home. It now wears long pants tucked into its boots, along 
with a large bowie knife and a repeating rifle. It is going to 
make war—bloody, devastating war—upon whiskey, beer, wine, 
and cider. He will steer the bold privateer until the sheriff 
arrives.” 

The Milford Leader broke into the news in 1883 by chang- 
ing hands. The owner was Mart D. L. Srope, later to be sheriff 
of the county. In 1887, Ringoes had a little paper, the Monitor, 
devoted chiefly to the doings of the Presbyterian church and 
its congregation. In the same year, J. D. Curtis started the 
Bloomsbury Weekly Messenger, but was able to keep it going 
for only six months. In 1888, the editor of the Monitor, a man 
named Moore, went out like a light. Supposedly religious, he 
was arrested as a horse thief. According to Runkle, Moore was 
the author of a pamphlet, ‘“Unchastity and Its Evils,’ but him- 
self led a fast life. On September 17, Runkle noted that Dr. C. 
W. Larison was publishing a little monthly called Ringos, and 
on September 30 he told of the starting of a new weekly, the 
White House Monitor, by L. T. Stryker. In 1890, John Lequear 
in his ‘Reminiscences’ wrote, “Now we have thirteen papers 
published in this county.” 


ERA OF THE EIGHTIES 


In 1883 the Hunterdon County Board of Freeholders decided 
that the four most important newspapers of the county, and there- 
fore the ones in which the annual county financial statement would 
be advertised, were the Hunterdon County Democrat, the Hunterdon 
Republican, the Clinton Democrat, and the Lambertville Beacon. As 
to the first two, there could be no argument. They were the mouth- 
pieces of the two important political parties of the county, and had 
county-wide circulations. There were readers who had subscribed to 
the one or the other for long periods of time. For instance, in 1884 
one oldster in Cherryville wrote to Runkle that he had been taking 
the Democrat since 1838. 

As to the Clinton Democrat, its editor, John Carpenter had gained 
a sizeable subscription list, particularly in the north part of the 
County. He was a respected and conscientious member of the jour- 
nalistic fraternity, who made an effort to satisfy the demands of the 
times for considerable coverage of the local news. When he rounded 
out a quarter of a century as editor in Clinton in 1894, Runkle in Flem- 
ington was one of the first to congratulate him. As to the fourth paper 
on the Board of Freeholders’ list, there was some doubt. The Beacon 
had a large following in the south part of the county, and was a typ- 
ical paper of the day. But the proponents of the Lambertville Record 
challenged its ascendency, and caused a vote of the Board, in which 
the Beacon won by eleven to seven. The Democrat in 1895 character- 
ized the Beacon as ‘‘clean, conservative, prosperous.”’ 

The present writer finds himself unable to identify from the 
newspaper accounts, all of the thirteen papers of 1890. The Home 
Visitor still appeared in Clinton, but was to be moved to Flemington 
in 1891 by a group whom the unsympathetic Runkle called ‘‘the 
prohibition syndicate.’’ New Jersey Legislative Manual of 1890 lists 
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the following newspapers and their editors: Hunterdon County 
Democrat, Robert J. Killgore, editor and vublisher: Democrat-Ad- 
vertiser, Flemington, John N. Jones and John N. Voorhees, editors 
and publishers; Hunterdon Republican, Fiemington, Republican, Wil- 
liam G. Callis: The Beacon, Lambertville, Indenendent, Phineas K. 
Hazen; The Lambertville Record, Renublican, Clark Pierson: The 
Clinton Democrat, Democratic, John Carnenter, Jr.: Hunterdon In- 
dependent, Frenchtown, Independent, John R. Hardon: Frenchtown 
Star, Independent, William H. Sives: Home Visitor, Clinton, weekly 
E. O. Howell; Milford Leader, Independent, George B. Corson, pro- 
prietor, Samuel H. Bast, editor: The Avalanche, Glen Gardner, semi- 
monthly, E. W. Rush: The Monitor, Ringoes, semi-monthlv: Ringoes, 
monthly by C. W. Larison, devoted to local history and phonetic 
system of spelling. 


NEWS VALUES 


The emphasis on local news which had appeared after the Civil 
War was even stronger by the 1880’s. In 1886, Runkle did some re- 
search to find when Hunterdon County papers had first played up 
local events. His old enemy, A. J. Shampanore, who was now editor 
of the Washington, New Jersey, Review, stated his belief that the 
Local Department which he had had in the Democrat at Flemington 
from 1845 to 1851 had been the first such department, not only in the 
County, but also in the State. The idea had been copied by the Gaz- 
ette at Flemington and the Telegraph at Lambertville, and had since 
become a regular feature of any paper which expected to last. It 
was apparent, then, that a beginning in local news gathering antedated 
the war. 

The aversion to any mention of the Civil War which was apparent 
for some years after 1865 tended to disappear as the blood was for- 
gotten and the glory was remembered. When a 25-foet statue to the 
Civil War dead of Lambertville and Delaware Township was erected 
in 1870, the news was played up as important in the Hunterdon Re- 
publican. The names of the officers and men who had fallen, were 
carved on the statue and printed in the newspapers. When the 
same statue was again unveiled on October 3, 1900, Lambertville was 
said to have collected the largest crowd in her history. 

By 1881, the doings of the Grand Army of the Republic made good 
news. Flemington, with some forty members of the G.A.R., in that 
year made an unsuccessful pitch to bring the county encampment to 
the village. Runkle wrote, ‘‘The place for the big yearly beer drink 
and pandemonium is a ten acre field twenty miles from anywhere.”’ 
In 1883, the G.A.R. from Phillipsburg held their celebration at Packer’s 
Island, and nearly 2500 celebrants came in by rail. The affair was a 
little too rowdy for Hunterdon tastes. 


REVIEWS AND PENSIONS 


Another type of news concerned the reunions of Civil War units. 
When the 15th Regiment, New Jersey Volunteers, held its reunion in 
Lambertville in August, 1889, news was created for the whole county. 
The affair was attended by 71 veterans, who paraded to martial music 
by the Trenton Band. The Ninth Regiment held its reunion two years 
later at Flemington. Due to special efforts of the ladies of the vil- 
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lage, more than 600 people gathered to see the veterans march. Even 
the menu of the dinner given the veterans was considered of news 
value. It consisted of cold roast chicken, boiled ham, veal loaf, pickled 
eggs, biscuits, baked beans, ‘‘hot coffee of rare vintage, cakes, and 
fruit.’’ Frenchtown had the reunion of the 15th in 1894. 


The veterans made news in another way by pressing for pen- 
sions. A report in 1888 showed 231 pensioners in the County, paid 
nearly $30,000 annually. This was a period when the ‘‘pension mills’ 
were grinding out pensions for more and more veterans. As Runkle 
put it, ‘“‘There are still a good many askers after the same sort of 
stuff.’’ The G.A.R. helped its members make applications, and the 
legislators in Washington were bombarded by petitions. The organ- 
ization was strong politically, and few were turned down. 


For decades, the veterans were in demand at public gatherings, 
where they were able to march in or out of uniform. In the twentieth 
century, the number of veterans decreased rapidly. In 1931, the editor 
of the Hunterdon County Democrat noted that only eleven veterans 
survived ‘‘of nearly one thousand who went from this county to fight 
between the years 1861-1865.’’ The Memorial Day service at Fleming- 
ton in 1933 was the first at which there were no veterans. The last one 
in the county had died some weeks before. The veterans would create 
no more news. 


CHANGING TIMES 


Theodore Probasco, who died in 1896, had subscribed to the 
Democrat since 1838. If someone had interviewed him in the last 
months of his life, he could probably have indicated in some detail 
the many changes which had occurred in journalism as illustrated 
by a county weekly. The Democrat in its latest transformation a 
few months earlier had illustrated one more trend of the times by 
contracting with the American Press Association for at least two 
columns of the latest world news per week. At the same time it had 
cut down on the amount of margins and had added an extra column 
of print per page. The size and number of illustrated advertisements 
had been increased. 


Robert J. Killgore, editor of the Democrat since 1875, died in 
September, 1898. Originally a Kentuckian, he had married a Hunter- 
don County girl and taken her to Kentucky, only to return in 1846. 
Although he had not been at his desk for some vears, he had prac- 
tically dominated Hunterdon County journalism for at least a quarter 
of a century. In that period, as is often the case, changes in the times 
had made his style of journalism seem outmoded. The change in 
format before his death probably showed the influence of some 
younger associate. The termination of Lew Runkle’s long association 
with the Democrat also may have shown a desire to make changes 
not in conformity with his conservative nature. 


Runkle, a typical local editor of the post-Civil War pericd, had 
been Killgore’s right-hand man for many years, and had to all 
intents and purposes been the real editor for at least five years. 
When he left the Democrat on March 30, 1897, he told his reading 
public that it was voluntarily. The ‘“‘general depression in all 
branches of business,’’ about which Runkle had written and which 
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caused the Democrat to lower its subscription rate to $1.50 a year, 
may have had something to do with his leaving. In any case the 
editor for both general and local news became Anthony Killgore, 
son and heir of Robert J. Killgore. 


LEWIS R. RUNKLE 


The present writer wishes that someone would do a thorough 
job of research and then write an informal biography of Lew 
Runkle. Mr. H. E. Deats remembers Runkle as a portly gentleman 
who could carry on a conversation and at the same time, without 
notes, place type into the stick for an item or article. It is probable 
that no one else today remembers him. But for a long time he 
influenced a great many readers by his sterling characteristics, 
and even by his foibles. The readers of his weekly columns and 
editorials would not set the world on fire as the result of following 
his example, but neither would they ever get into sericus trouble. 
Runkle reflected the times in a sleepy village in a quiet country- 
side as well as anyone I can think of. 


In his swan song, Lew Runkle listed some of the things he had 
been opposed to during his long years with the Democrat. Although 
he disliked physical exertion to the point of sweating, he hated 
loafers, even when they went to church. He disliked smoking ciga- 
rettes as an affectation, and chewing gum as a ‘“‘vulgar practice.”’ 
He carried on a program each spring against rope skipping as 
hard on the heart, and disliked baseball only less than ‘“‘scuffling 
and wrestling.’’ He was opposed to “elbow crooking,’’ i.e., heavy 
drinking, for men and any use of liquer for women. He campaigned 
against ‘‘bad roads,” i.e., muddy roads, and disliked dust. He had 
especially strong language for tramps, book agents, spongers, 
sharpers, newspaper borrowers, and petty thieves. 


His opposition to vice generally was highly commendable, but 
he could be nearly as sarcastic about high heels, white caps, and 
other extremes of fashion, about cur dogs as dangerous to sheep, 
about making bad puns, and about selling overaged butter. Force 
in any form he disliked, and extremes of any kind were anathema 
to him. Taking off one’s flannels too early in the spring he regarded 
as an example of the latter. 


A FEW RUNKLEISMS 


I cannot refrain from quoting a few examples from the writings 
of Lewis Runkle. In commenting on the rage for a new card game 
in 1873, he wrote, ‘‘A young married woman up town thinks ‘Highlow 
Jack’ isn’t a very pleasant companion for he keeps her husband 
out so late nights.’’ The next year he wrote about a camp meeting, 
and particularly of the ‘‘sparking’’ by young people not interested 
in the sermon: “This afforded quite an interesting sight, and to 
those who admire exhibitions of this kind, camp meeting is the 
place to see them.’’ In 1872, he wrote about valentines, “Of late 
years, valentines have degenerated in taste and sentiment,’’ and 
in 1878, he castigated ‘“‘the evil habit of sending by the sexes to 
each other the most comic, if not in many cases bordering on 
obscene, pictures.’’ In the latter year he spoke scornfully cf Deco- 
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ration Day as an ‘“‘annual performance of strewing the graves of 
soldiers with flowers.”’ 

Of singing schools, Runkle wrote, ‘‘They afforded many pleasant 
evenings for the young folks, and many a blushing damsel has 
agreed to become a wife on the way home from these gatherings. 
But there is no evidence that many people learned to sing at these 
schools.’”’ Buffalo Bill’s appearance in Hunterdon, he described 
briefly, ‘‘Dust, noise, feathers, hard riding, war paint, and pistol 
shooting.’’ In 1872, he suggested sardonically that a young man 
talking to a girl might pull his moustache to keep his hands 
employed. Runkle seldom changed his ideas about things, but I 
have found one example of his wavering. In 1878, he spoke roughly 
about young men who made a ‘“‘sheepish pretence’’ of lifting their 
hats to the ladies, but nine years later he sanctioned the ‘‘Beston 
tip’? as being enough to show courtesy and certainly easier on hats. 

Runkle was not opposed to everything. In his last column, in 
the Democrat, he admitted that he was ‘‘for’’ the following things: 
good lights, sanitation, school ma’ams, descrintive siang. sawing 
wood, gardening, moderate exercise, good food, his wife, the care- 
ful cleaning of cellars, and the setting out of a tree each Arbor Day. 


THE DEMOCRAT-ADVERTISER 


It turned out that Runkle’s last article in the Democrat, 
written after forty years of service, was not his swan song after 
all. His humor might be too caustic and his ways too antiquated 
for Anthony Killgore, but his long-time rival, Voorhees of the 
Democrat-Advertiser, hastened to give the old man a job. There 
is some confusion among sources as to the origin of this news- 
paper, and Connet’s “Flemington,” written in 1898, is some- 
what in error. George C. Hughes started the Hunterdon Ad- 
vertiser in May, 1881, and in 1883 sold out to a lawyer named 
John Newton Voorhees and a partner named John L. Jones. 
Voorhees and Jones, as spokesmen for the anti-Killgore wing 
of the Democratic party, changed the name to the Democrat- 
Advertiser. Later, Voorhees bought out Jones’ interest and took 
his son as a partner. It was this son, H. Martin Voorhees, now 
sole owner, who gave Runkle a job as local editor. 

Connet had little to say about the Advertiser except 
that it was an eight-page paper selling for $1.00 per year. 
This probably reflects his politics rather than unbiased judg- 
ment, for he likewise slighted the Hunterdon County Democrat, 
but said of the Hunterdon Republican that it had “a good 
circulation among the best people’ and of the Home Vistor 
that it had ‘a large class of readers.” 

The reader May well ask how Flemington could support four 
newspapers. Apparently it did not support them all well, for 
the Home Visitor failed in November, 1899. The editor for 
the past five years, William V. Ramsey, had been a good news- 
paper man, and many a reader was sorry to see his paper dis- 
appear from the scene. The Hunterdon County Democrat bought 
his outfit and subscription list at a sufficient price for him to 
settle with all creditors without loss to any one. But it was a 
narrow squeak. 
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NEWSPAPER TROUBLES 


Anthony Killgore’s explanation of the Home Visitor’s demise 
throws an interesting light on the troubles of newspaper men 
just before the turn of the century. Formerly, each newspaper 
would receive from $3,000 to $4,200 per year for printing in full 
the new state laws, a rather sizeable subsidy. This was no longer 
true. Another cut in income had come from the cut in subscrip- 
tion rates. In 1896, rates had been $1.50 for some papers and 
$2.00 for others. Now they were $1.00 and $1.50. There had 
also been a cut in legal fees. By state law, the time of required 
legal advertising had been cut from two months to one. Fur- 
thermore, there were now fewer sheriff’s sales and other events 
requiring public notices. Finally, the increase in the number 
of newspapers in the county to sixteen had tended to divide 
the advertising, and the appearance of amateur printers in 
every township had cut into side income from job printing. 

The increase in number of newspapers is hard to explain, 
but it seems that the failure of some only encouraged others to 
venture a try. The fourteenth paper was the Weekly Review at 
Whitehouse, started by one of the Shampanores, probably the 
son of the editor of the Casket in old days. The fifteenth, also 
started in 1898, was the Democratic Wage-Worker at Lambert- 
ville, edited by a man named Kearns. The sixteenth was the 
Stockton Advance, actually printed at the office of the New 
Hope News. This paper suspended in May, 1903. In this latter 
year, some one in Lambertville tried a daily paper, the Lam- 
bertville Evening News. It lasted exactly two weeks. 

The 1890’s had seen many papers come and go. One of a 
different stripe was “The Jerseyman,”’ published by our old 
friend, H. E. Deats. When it first appeared in 1891, its pub- 
lisher, in characteristic fashion, described it as “An Amateur 
Journal devoted to airing the pet opinions of the Editor and 
others.” Somewhat on the literary side at first, the Jerseyman 
became soon a local historical journal. In various formats, it 
lasted several years. 


ANTHONY KILLGORE 


The younger Killgore proved to be a live wire as editor and 
publisher of the Hunterdon County Democrat. On May 1, 1900, 
he revamped entirely the format of his publication. It became 
an eight or ten-page paper, somewhat smaller in size, and live- 
lier looking because its advertising was more scattered out. 
More important, there was an effort to increase the special- 
interest news. The first page usually had stories and a “Farm, 
Orchard, and Garden Department.” Treatment of local news was 
not much changed, except that there was an effort to have more 
of it. There was more national and international news, sup- 
plied by the American Press Association. 

Killgore’s efforts to cover other parts of the county remind 
us of Runkle’s efforts when he was younger. In April, 1901, he 
gave the story of the recent big fire in Glen Gardner, and at the 
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same time commended highly the coverage of the event by E. W. 
Rush, editor of the Glen Gardner Avalanche. The Avalanche 
story, put out in a supplement, was “photographed, engraved, 
and printed all under one roof, besides furnishing other news- 
papers with cuts.” When Rush finished twenty years with the 
Avalanche at the end of 1904, Killgore gave him a story. When 
the Clinton Democrat began two issues per week in May, 1904, 
the Hunterdon County Democrat informed its readers. The 
same was true when the Lambertville Argus, a recent starter, 
failed in 1908, and when in the same year the Reverend William 
Porter Townsend of Frenchtown started a small monthly maga- 
zine, “The Morning Cometh,’ The first issue had articles on 
optimism and inspiration, higher thought and soul development. 
Killgore did not carry his news coverage to the point of trying 
to summarize these articles. 

In 1901, Killgore went to the Pan-American Exposition at St. 
Louis as delegate of the New Jersey Editorial Association, On 
his return, he reported on some of the things he had seen, and 
gave his readers information as to transportation, hotels, and 
the fair itself. He assured them that visitors from New Jersey 
were sure of a welcome at the New Jersey Building. He did not 
report on the lively side-shows of the Midway. 


A FRIENDLY FEUD 


Whether there was resentment between Lewis Runkle and 
Anthony Killgore can only be guessed, for both tried to be 
gentlemen, even when quarreling as to facts or as to how facts 
should be interpreted. In 1901, four years after Runkle’s leaving 
the Democrat, Killgore wrote of “the easy way that our friend 
Runkle of the ‘Advertiser’ has learned of late years to jump from 
one position to another on almost any question he takes up.” 
Again, in regard to an argument they were having editorially, he 
wrote, “Our friend Runkle of the ‘Advertiser’, in his usual ef- 
fervescent style in his effort to be funny, fails altogether to offer 
an argument.” 


Runkle, for his part, did not often lose his temper. During 
his fifteen years with the Democrat-Advertiser, he was the same 
mellow, usually witty, gentleman he had been during his forty 
years on the Democrat staff. His journalistic career, almost a re- 
cord in itself as to time, was one in which he reported things 
as he saw them, sometimes with witering scorn but more usually 
with tolerance and understanding. Even when he allowed play 
to his temper in one week’s publication, he seldom carried it 
over to the next. There is no indication that he harbored a 
grudge against the son of the man under whom he worked so 
long and so pleasantly. But the two men were certainly on 
opposite sides of the fence on many questions. 

In 1912, a split in the Flemington school board resulted in 
the hiring of two principals. Killgore supported one, Runkle the 
other. As they lambasted one another, the question of street 
grading, always a sore one, came into the argument. Finally, 
in exasperation, Killgore wrote, “As old age comes near, Local 
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Editor Runkle of the Advertiser seems to be able to tell what 
is not true, and to stick to his misstatements with greater and 
greater persistency. His business associations in his old age 
have certainly blunted his sense of fairness, as well as veracity.” 
Runkle answered in kind, and suggested that the Democrat be 
printed in Holland Dutch, since Killgore could not use English 
well. Somehow, however, one guesses that neither man took 
the bickering very seriously. 


JOURNALISTIC PROBLEMS 


Neither of the Democratic newspapers was making much 
money. Subscription lists increased very little if at all. The 
population of the county was nearly static, and the Republican 
party was certainly making serious inroads. The fact that there 
were two papers to divide up the Democrat reading public made 
it difficult for both. The editors, of course, tried hard to increase 
their advertising and readers. An examination of the Democrat 
in 1905 shows that Killgore, to satisfy the demand for local 
news, had regular columns by local scribes for many of the coun- 
ty’s localities. These carried such fancy-sounding titles as 
Frenchtown Functions, Raven Rock Records, Ringoes Rambles, 
Mount Pleasant Pointers, Baptisttown Boomlets, Sergeantsville 
Sketches, Pittstown Pickings, Little York Yarns, Reaville Ro- 
mances, Lambertville Locals, Stockton Salutes, Three Bridges 
Briefs, Locktown Letters, and Stanton Squibs. 

The Democrat Advertiser and, for that matter, the Hun- 
terdon Republican made similar efforts to please those who 
liked to see their names in print. All three supported a move 
to celebrate Flemington’s 150th anniversary in 1906. In 1908, 
the Democrat, and presumably its rivals, reduced the yearly 
subscription rate from $1.50 to $1.00. A new feature of journal- 
ism was the contest. In 1909, the Democrat ran a ‘Teachers’ 
Vacation Contest,’ in which two teachers getting the most votes 
among subscribers of the Democrat were to receive a free 
week at Asbury Park, in addition to receiving ten dollars in gold 
each. Every issue of the Democrat had a blank ballot, and a spe- 
cial gimmick gave 500 votes to new subscribers. 

Such contests may well have increased the number of sub- 
scribers for the time being. Another contest in the same year 
was one to elect the King and Queen of the Flemington car- 
nival. Killgore’s backing of Cook as against Peary for recog- 
nition as discoverer of the North Pole and his backing of the 
initiative, referendum, and recall were probably as much to stir 
up reader interest as to report news. 


CHANGE IN FACES 


On July 1, 1910, there passed from the Hunterdon scene 
a man long prominent in local journalism. William G. Callis just 
before or during the early days of the Civil War had worked 
as a cub reporter for Thomas Bartow, the able first editor of 
the Hunterdon Republican. In 1863, as indicated earlier, the 
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paper was purchased by George A. Allen, with a minor interest 
to Callis, who became Allen’s right hand man in managing the 
Republican. Callis had acquired sole interest in 1872, and since 
then, 38 years, he had remained at the helm. It was a record to 
rival that of Runkle. Killgore wrote, “It’s a long time to be con- 
nected with the business, and from the day when each week’s 
papers were delivered by the devil to the day of the rural free 
delivery, has witnessed wonderful things, which it has been 
the privilege of a man in Brother Callis’ position to record. 
.. . He has been a good neighbor and in spite of his political 
principles we love him. He has been an inspiration to us in news- 
paper work.” 

Callis sold his paper to Charles Webster, the Re- 
publican’s local editor, and William A, Abbott, who had been 
for many years the foreman in the office of the Democrat 
Advertiser. The new editors were apparently on the ball. In 
1918 they bought a new Intertype typesetting machine. Killgore, 
usually generous to his rivals, called the Republican a “newsy 
weekly.” 

In 1911, the Hunterdon Independent at Frenchtown sus- 
pended publication for a time, but was soon _ revived. 
In 1916 Editor Rush talked of suspending the Glen 
Gardner Avalanche, after 32 years, for lack of patron- 
age, but in the end decided to go on. In 1917, the Hunter- 
don Gazette, after 19 years decided to vary its pitch and changed 
its name to High Bridge Gazette. In the same year, the Lambert- 
ville Beacon passed from the hands of Phineas K. Hazen, its 
editor for more than 40 years, to those of his son. Toward the 
end of the same year, the Lambertville Record was sold by 
Theodore G. Kitchin, its editor since 1913, to Jesse M. Hunt, 
already a Lambertville job printer. But none of these events 
were as Startling as the retirement of Lewis Runkle in 1912 
for reasons of health. He died two years later, and was roundly 
praised by his old rival, Anthony Killgore. 


A WAR COMES 


During the “golden period” from 1900 to 1914, Hunterdon 
County shared in the general prosperity of the nation, and in 
its general complacency. It was a time of “splendid isolation,” 
and Hunterdon’s newspaper public was little concerned with hap- 
penings beyond the county’s, or at least the nation’s, borders. The 
saber rattling in Europe did not trouble the average person. In 
fact, he did not even know about it. To him war meant a misty 
knowledge of a somehow glorious Civil War and a more inti- 
mate but no more accurate knowledge about the recent Spanish- 
American War,” a “splendid little war“‘ in which we had properly 
trounced a European bully, Spain. 

Hunterdon’s dozen or so editors can hardly be blamed 

(3) (Hunterdon Independent was later revived and continued 
under the direction of Editor Davy until it was bought by John A. 
Clements and combined with Hunterdon Republican during World 


War II, at about the same time Clements acauired Clinton Demo- 
crat and combined this also with the Republican). 
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that their readers knew so little of what was going on 
in the world. News interests had been purely local for 
so long that an editor trying to change the situation would 
have made himself a laughing stock. Even when an editor made 
an allusion to outside events, he was likely to do it apologetically 
or facetiously. In 1912, Anthony Killgore suggested jokingly 
that America adopt the German military system, except that 
every young man should spend his three years in a newspaper 
office. Such a system, he felt, would create a better understand- 
ing of an editor’s problems and lead to a lessening of critiicsm. 

The coming of the war caught every editor of the county 
unprepared, as well it might. For the most part, they made 
no effort to explain the occurence, but generally expressed 
regret. Killgore wrote, “There is now waging across the ocean 
the most awful and barbarous war in all history.’’ He informed 
his readers that the Baptist minister at Croton would preach 
on the subject, “Is the Millenium Close At Hand?” Six weeks 
later, he headed an editorial, “Off to the Front, or the Great 
European Murder of 1914.” Only after a few weeks did the hor- 
ror wear off enough to allow calm discussion of war aims. 
Killgore suggested that there should be an open season on 
“war talkers.” 


SPLENDID ISOLATION 


On September 2, 1914, Killgore wrote at length on the hor- 
rors of war, and expressed thanks that we had a good president 
who could steer us clear of involvement. The other Democrat 
papers of the county expressed like sentiments, and the Re- 
publican ones, though they did not approve of Wilson, hoped 
that nothing would shake us from a position of isolation. The 
Democrat Advertiser on May 13, 1915, had an editorial which 
expressed both our right to sell arms to the Allies and an un- 
derstanding of Germany’s objection. The editor suggested that 
we leave the matter to the “calm judgment of those who know.” 
Five weeks later he endorsed solidly Wilson’s strong stand 
against the “inhuman and outlawed” submarine warfare. 

The papers of the county made no effort to follow the course 
of the war in detail during the first year. However, they did use 
more, and more “boiler plate’ relating to the war. Some of the 
items, e.g., one in the Democrat Advertiser in the spring of 
1915, entitled “The Czar’s Spy, or the Mystery of a Silent Love,” 
must have given readers some queer ideas about the struggle. 
An occasional war news story was more informative, but even 
such items could hardly clarify the situation for the confused 
American reader. Unfortunately, much of the reporting in the 
First World War was pretty poor. 


That there was an increasing interest in the war was clear 
enough, In November, 1915, the Hunterdon County Teachers’ 
Institute, according to the Hunterdon Republican, heard a lec- 
ture on the subject, ‘The war, why it happened; Are there any 
hopes that it may never occur again?’ Because of the increasing 
interest, Killgore suggested that those readers wanting coverage 
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of the war should subscribe for the Philadelphia Record. Lec- 
turers on war subjects were drawing good audiences. It is little 
wonder that there were requests for more war news in the 
county papers. At the very end of 1916, Killgore bowed to his 
public and gave them a two-column summary of the war during 
the previous year. 


WAR-TIME PROSPERITY 


As the most important neutral, America was waxing rich. 
Hunterdon people were not in a position to gain a maximum of 
profits, but even they were benefitting directly and indirectly 
in an economic way. In the fall of 1915, the editor of the Hun- 
terdon Republican noted that our potato trade had greatly in- 
creased as a result of the war, particularly with South America. 
At about the same time, the Democrat Advertiser pointed out 
that the New Jersey Central spur to Flemington had recently 
had the greatest freight volume in its history, On March 29, 
1916, the Republican editor wrote, “Farmers are the only per- 
sons who raise horses and mules for sale. They have been the 
chief beneficiaries of the enormously increased demand for 
horses from foreign countries on account of the war.” 

In September, 1916, a grain dealer of Three Bridges re- 
ported that Readington Township farmers were more prosperous 
than in years, chiefly because of the rise in wheat prices. It 
is true that living prices were going up a little, too. Haircuts 
now cost a quarter and sirloin steak 24c per pound. But there 
seemed to be plenty of money. When a dealer put up at auc- 
tion 28 Kentucky mules at the Flemington Fairgrounds, some 
500 men attended. The actual time of sale was 22 minutes. There 
was constant comment on the high prices of livestock at auctions. 

The Republicans in the election of November, 1916, printed 
ads purporting to show that prosperity would collapse at war’s 
end unless Wilson’s “unprotective’” tariff were changed to 
one which would protect us from cheap European goods, The 
notion was certainly premature. However, Hunterdon farmers 
were noting that the rise in farm prices had its reverse side, 
as the cost of feed grains advanced and brought up their costs 
of production. One of them, Frank Bird, writing in the Hunter- 
don County Democrat, mentioned a point often forgotten, ‘No 
people can reap such a harvest as has this country of ours, 
derived solely from the slaughter of human beings, and hope for 
its lasting benefit. We must pay.” 


ELECTION OF 1916 


The friendly tone usually adopted by one county paper for 
another in the twentieth century did not prevent a vigorous cam- 
paign at election time. The election of 1916 was a close one, 
and every editor did his best for the candidate of his party’s 
choice. On June 14 the Hunterdon Republican endorsed en- 
thusiastically the policy of the new nominee, Hughes, which called 
for a tougher attitude toward both Germany and Mexico. The 
following week, an editorial bore the title, “Hughes, the Man of 
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the Hour.” From here on in, nothing too strong could be said 
about the weakness of Wilson as regards Germany, and his fail- 
ure as to Mexico. 

The Democrat Advertiser set the pace for the Democratic 
press of the county in an editorial on June 22, just after the Dem- 
ocratic convention had again endorsed Wilson. In part, the writer 
said, ‘‘Under the present administration the U. S. has 
enjoyed a wonderful era of good business and_ good 
times. Today Prosperity shines from blazing furnaces and 
glowing forges. It echoes from busy docks and from 
thronged emporiums of trade. Its message of plenty fills 
the land with the chant of the spindle and the loom, lifting 
the mortgage from the poor man’s home and promising his 
children a future that seemed impossible before. Help re- 
elect the man who is responsible for this era of prosperity.” 

This editorial was about as illogical as most of the prop- 
aganda on both sides. The other string for Wilson’s bow was 
used by the Hunterdon County Democrat on August 23: “It 
can’t be done! There is no cause for Democrats and Progressives 
——-lovers of peace and opponents of the horrors and crimes of 
war—to feel other than the greatest confidence in the re- 
election of President Wilson. He has been the friend of prepared- 
ness and peace. He has the record of achievement. He has the shib- 
boleth of peace. He has the accomplishment of preparedness. 
He has a Congress that has stood nobly behind his policies and 
has written laws that the great masses of voters will surely 
endorse.” 

MINORITY PRESIDENT 


The citizens of the county were so much beguiled by other 
things that they paid little attention to our fracas with Mexico. 
During the summer, the various editors got behind a request 
“for aid to the brave soldiers who are guarding the Mexican 
border.” After a slow start, the Flemington branch of the ‘“Sol- 
diers’ Relief League” collected some two or three hundred dol- 
lars. As for the administration’s Mexican venture, endorsement 
or criticism depended on the politics of the editor. On another 
issue, that of “preparedness,” the decision was not so easy. In 
general, Democratic editors accepted or cheered, and the Re- 
publicans gave half-hearted approval. 

The Democrat Advertiser showed where it stood on pre- 
paredness by quoting at length from the President’s annual mes- 
sage to Congress in its December 9, 1915, issue. The Hunterdon 
Republican the same week paid no heed whatsoever, but was 
busy at this time concentrating on Wilsonian tariff policies as 
a cause for unemployment. However, the Republican gave pub- 
licity to the drive to enlist National Guardsmen, by which 
postmasters were given five dollars for each recruit they se- 
cured, so long as he passed all tests. It also gave space to 
speeches and debates on a topic which was then eliciting at- 
tention, that of giving high school boys military training. 

As the campaign progressed, the chief issue became simply 
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which candidate was most likely to keep us out of the war. 
On September 6, the Democrat printed an editorial of the fol- 
lowing tenor, “On every question he has kept our nation at 
peace, and peace without a stain on our honor.” Wilson was 
praised for his farm legislation, among other positive acts, but 
by November the chief pitch had become, ‘“‘He has kept us out of 
war,’ invariably accompanied by a large photograph of Wilson. 
The Republicans, as represented by the Hunterdon Republican, 
wasted time at first knocking down arguments, like that regard- 
ing prosperity, which by now the Democrats had largely aban- 
doned. By now, the Democrat was implying that a vote for 
Hughes was one to send American boys to the “slaughter 
trenches.” It was this argument the nation over which gave 
Wilson enough electoral votes to make him a minority president. 


THE BELL TOLLS 


' The Republican had one jubilant issue immediately after 
the election in which its editor believed that Hughes had won. 
In the next, he wrote sourly, ‘The thought of four more years 
of Wilsonism is not a pleasant one.’ The irony of the situation 
was that Wilson’s chief plank was knocked out of his platform 
by the turn of events soon after the election. Actually, almost 
no one in Hunterdon realized that war could come so fast. In- 
terest in the war was still largely casual as yet. The Democrat, 
on January 24, 1917, had an item on the front page about the 
operation which took away a donkey’s bray before bringing him 
near the front, which seems about as inconsequential as one 
can get. 

Still, the war was becoming personal to some people. A 
local veterinary accompanied a large shipment of horses and 
mules to France. A local girl went to France as a nurse. And 
on the economic side, anyone wishing to eat potatoes had to pay 
a high price. But nothing personal can explain why the people 
of Hunterdon were so quickly galvanized into support of a war 
which no one had wanted. Certainly, no editorial drive, Re- 
publican or Democratic, explains it. The editor of the Democrat 
Advertiser was perhaps a little ahead of the others. In asking 
for support of the Red Cross on March 8, 1917, he said, ‘“‘These 
are warlike times.” The Hunterdon Republican was on the ball 
by its next issue, enthusiastically backing citizen drill at a 
number of places. 

On March 28, a letter to the editor of the Democrat was 
printed which asked everyone to show his patriotism by “stand- 
ing by our president.” He went on to say, “Our nation is a na- 
tion of peace, ... but the inevitable has been thrust upon us.” 
By this time, everyone at all informed could see that war was 
coming. The transformation of a near-pacifist like Anthony Kill- 
gore into a war hawk nearly overnight is only indicative of 
what was happening all over America. As for the Republicans, 
the Hunterdon Republican reflected the general attitude by copy- 
ing Hughes’ ‘We are all Americans” speech. When the war 
declaration came, it was expected. 
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NATION AT WAR 


With our advent into the war. the reading public became 
deeply interested in two developmeats, one the progress of the 
war in Europe and the other our ~apidly moving preparations 
on ‘the home front.” The editors of the county press knew that 
they could not adequately handle either, but they made valiant 
attempts. They encouraged their readers to subscribe for New 
York and Philadelphia newspapers, and publicized the fact that 
every postoffice received war news bulletins for posting. In gen- 
eral, Americans had much to learn about history and geography 
in order to understand the war. The Hunterdon County editors 
were themselves in the same dilemma, despite their efforts. 
An example of the blind leading the blind was Killgore’s 
definition of the Lithuanians as ‘‘a tribe of Europeans allied 
to Russia.” 

Killgore and his colleagues did a better job of making 
the war personal to their readers. Beginning in June, 1917, 
Killgore printed weekly the day by day experiences of 
Marjorie Hulsizer, a Flemington girl who had become 
a nurse. Her letter in the June 27 issue was from 
London and that of July 4 was from “somewhere in France.” 
The other papers printed letters from the young doughboys 
training in the camps and cantonments. For example, the Hun- 
terdon Republican of August 22, 1917, had an intimate letter from 
a Hunterdon boy then training with the 56th Regiment of In- 
fantry at Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

The Democrat Advertiser ran a weekly “War Notes” column 
mostly concerned with the doings of the young soldiers, Both 
it and the Democrat had a regular column of ‘Red Cross 
Notes.” It is probable that more readers read Killgore’s account 
of a meeting in Reaville where the son of the minister told 
of his two years as an ambulance driver in France than read 
his laboriously compiled daily summary of war developments 
during 1917. On second thought, his summary may well have been 
borrowed from the New York Tribune, on which he leaned 
heavily. 

SOLDIER LETTERS 


As the war went on, all of the county papers printed an 
increasing number of soldier letters, no doubt as a result of 
reader interest. The letters were apparently uncensored, except 
that they must not name places. Some of them are so inter- 
esting that I wish to given brief excerpts. In the Democrat Ad- 
vertiser of March 28, 1918, a doughboy wrote, “Hereafter I 
will run on one leg instead of two. ... The Kaiser can’t kill a 
good man. I think that the Kaiser has already found that the 
American boy is in earnest.” In the same vein, the Democrat 
of two weeks earlier had an article by Heywood Broun borrowed 
from the New York Tribune, entitled “Convincing Proof of 
Fighting Efficiency of Americans Given to Hun.” 

On August 14, a doughboy wrote in the Hunterdon Repub- 
lican, “This wonderfully beautiful country defies description. 
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Quaint, curious, old, majestic—from the coast where the colored 
fields crowd its precipitous and eroded facings, to the wind- 
mills, castles, streets, people, and very customs.’”’ A month later, 
Paul Pinkerton’s letter to his mother in Little York appeared in 
the Democrat. He wrote, “The farms are very small over here. 
The women work in the fields like men. ... They drive most 
all two-wheel carts, They look very funny to me.” 


On August 21, a boy six months in France wrote in the 
Democrat: “France is a great place. The climate here is pe- 
culiar. . . . The houses here are all of stone and the streets 
narrow, and the sidewalks are very few and narrow. They have 
some very fine churches and cathedrals. ... They have some 
very fine horses, a lot nicer than ours, but the wagons are 
mostly two wheeled carts and very heavy. ... The women here 
do a lot of farm work, and the whole race seems very slow. 
They raise a lot of grapes and hops. ... Most of the milk we 
get is goat’s milk. It is all right, but I would rather have cow’s 
milk. . .. One thing about this country, when it starts raining 
it doesn’t know when to stop, and it sure gets muddy, but I 
have a good pair of hip boots.” 


THRILL FOR THE HOME FOLKS 


With increasing space given to war operations, and partic- 
ularly to interesting side lights, all of the county papers gave 
increasing attention to soldier letters, nearly all of them from 
abroad. These letters brought to readers a sense of participation 
in war action. One in the Democrat on October 16, 1918, read as 
follows: “I sit in a gun pit on a coil of wire, writing on a book 
and with my gas mask in the alert position.” 


A month earlier, in the same paper, was a letter from a 
soldier from East Whitehouse: “Well, we had them on the run 
for fair, and I guess they are running yet. . . . They were 
supposed to be the Kaiser’s best fighters. . . . The field was 
covered with German dead and we went ahead so fast we didn’t 
have time to bury them, and they certainly did smell after a 
day or two in the hot sun. The boys have all kinds of souvenirs, 
revolvers, watches, helmets, and everything. . .. I am sending 
you a shoulder strap that I cut off a dead German’s coat, just 
for a souvenir.” 


War has a tendency to brutalize men, and a number of 
letters indicate an increasing lack of the qualities of mercy 
and kindliness. I like better the letter of F. C. Stone of our 
occupation forces in the Rhineland after the war, printed in 
the Hunterdon Republican on March 5, 1919: “The people cause 
no trouble and seem to treat us O.K. I am now sitting in the 
home of a German soldier who had two sons killed in the war. 
He treats us well and we treat him the same.” 

A letter from France two weeks after the Armistice 
shows less kindliness toward the French. This letter, written by 
Linden J. Matthews, read in part as follows: “The French are 
making lots of money off of the Americans, for they want big 
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profits, When I first came to France, the women wore wooden 
shoes, but now they wear high top ones. Eggs when I first came 
over here were four cents, now they are fourteen. Beer was ten 
cents a bottle, now twenty-six.” By this time most letters were 
showing a desire to return home. 


ECONOMIC NOTES 


The county press had been quick to note the economic 
consequences of the war. On May 30, 1917, the Republican report- 
ed that the Flemington Fair would be hurt that year because the 
Federal Government had requisitioned the tents, along with all 
canvas in the United States. In the next issue, it reported that 
Joseph Stangle’s sawmill at Mount Pleasant was very busy as the 
result of a contract to furnish oak timber for shipbuilders in New 
York. By mid-summer, the Democrat was stating that Flemington 
was booming economically. There were more and more inquiries 
for property for sale, and increased employment. Killgore pre- 
dicted that the town could increase its labor force by one-fourth 
if homes could be found. 


The effects of the price spiral were noted almost at once. 
A typical item from the Democrat on June 13 read, ‘‘A meeting 
was held in the Grange Hall last Saturday night by the 
patrons of the milk station to talk about demanding a higher 
price for milk.” An advertisement in the same paper two weeks 
later showed what war demands were doing to feed prices. 
Various poultry feeds at the Pittstown store ranged from $3.35 
to $3.95 per hundred. On the other hand, poultry and egg prices 
were definitely increasing. Cattle prices, too, were booming. 
The Democrat pointed this out and illustrated with a news 
item about a sale at Three Bridges where dairy animals aver- 
aged $106 each. 


Killgore’s local editor and right hand man by this time was 
Edson B. Pierce, a journalist of the old school who reminds one 
in some ways of the late Lewis Runkle. Each week he had a 
column, “Bokays and Brickbats.” He, too, fancied himself as 
something of a funny man, and whereas Runkle stooped to 
jingles only occasionally, Pierce, who signed himself as Captain 
E. B. Pea, loved to versify. On September 12, he satirized the 
rise of prices thus: 


“There was a young lady from Ringoes, 
Who suffered from corns on her big toes, 
And she said with a sigh, 
‘Now with corn so high, 
I’ll sell them and buy some new hose’.” 


THE SHOE PINCHES 


Quite aside from the good Captain’s ‘‘corn,” prices of neces- 
sities to consumers, and of livestock feed to farmers, were rising 
faster than income. The county editors were not economists, 
but the fact was fairly obvious, as they were quick to record. 
All of them reported regularly on the steps in the formation 
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of the Dairyman’s League, and all seemed to be sympathetic with 
its aims. The Republican, the most conservative, carried on 
September 26, 1917, a warning by the Secretary of the League 
that members must not be fooled by non-cooperating dealers 
who nevertheless posted League milk prices to farmers. In 
November, it carried the story of the League accepting U.S. 
Food Administration mediation to avoid a strike. 


As the boys went off to war, there was a genuine scarcity 
of labor. The Democrat of August 29 carried the news of an 
unusual decision by the County Board of Chosen Freeholders. 
Henceforth, prisoners in the county jail, of whom there were 
six or seven at the moment, would put in eight hours a day 
on the county roads under guard. Household help was so scarce 
that a Democrat advertisement in October by a Flemington 
matron offered the unusual salary of $25 a month and keep for 
a maid. In the spring of 1918, the Democrat reprinted a letter 
by a Flemington feed dealer, Frank Bird, in the New York 
Sun in which Bird blamed the Government for setting a wheat 
price not in proportion to the eight dollars a day paid to hired 
men. 


Prices to consumers continued to spiral. On October 19, 1917, 
the Democrat reported a rise in postal rates, with 3c for letters 
and 2c for postcards. On October 21, the Democrat Advertiser 
mentioned that the price of potatoes had nearly tripled. Some 
farmers did not, of course, object to this or to mounting prices of 
other local produce. A Mountainville farmer reported that he 
had fattened three pigs for $60 and sold them for $108. It is 
doubted that housewife readers applauded this news. Food 
prices had so increased that the ladies of the Flemington Baptist 
Church asked the local editors to tell the public that they had 
cancelled their annual turkey supper because of the “extreme 
cost of foodstuffs.” The Sergeantsville Vigilant Society did like- 
wise in 1918. 


SHORTAGES AND SCARCITIES 


The county press reflected also shortages and scarcities 
which interfered with business as usual. On December 26, 1917, 
the Republican reported that fruit farmers were going to be 
short of baskets and crates the following season. Shipments of 
logs by rail from the South had been prohibited by the Gov- 
ernment, which needed the freight cars elsewhere. As a result, 
the basket factories, of which there were several in Hunterdon, 
were closed down, The shortage of butter, probably a result of 
Federal purchasing, had led many people to turn to a fairly new 
product, ‘nut margarine,” but even this cost 32¢c a pound, ac- 
cording to the Democrat. 


Shortages of coal and oil led to discomforts as to light and 
warmth. The Public Utility Commission granted a rise in gas 
rates at the beginning of 1918, the Democrat reported, but a 
month later the Democrat Advertiser mentioned that Lambert- 
ville had been without gas on a Sunday night and Monday. By 
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this time, according to the same paper, regulations required 
stores to have only enough heat to prevent destruction and re- 
quired them to close at noon on Monday. The Republican during 
the same month reported Farmers’ Institute speeches at Ser- 
geantsville on the subjects, ‘Dairy Feeding Under Present Con- 
ditions,’ and “Cost of Egg Production Then and Now.” <Ac- 
cording to the Democrat, a shortage of eggs had brought the 
price up to 52c a dozen by September 1918. 


Shortages and high prices led to a spate of do-it-yourself 
as to many things. The Republican’s story mentioned above 
had another speech on “Home Canning and Curing of Meat.” 
The Democrat reproduced a Government poster, “Raise More 
Poultry,” and furthered a drive for raising pigs even in the 
towns. All of the papers gave additional space to agriculture, 
encouraging farmers to enlarge their operations. In one issue 
of the Democrat in June, 1918, were the following items, “Hor- 
ticultural Points,’ ‘Poultry Facts,’ “Farm Stock,’ “Selection 
and Care of Poultry,” and “Orchard Information.” 


THE CONSUMER PAYS 


The county press, in its effort to reflect the effects of the 
war on the home front, showed the increasing stresses and 
strains as the struggle continued. A few benefitted greatly by 
war contracts or by having something valuable to sell. On April 
17, 1918, the Democrat reported that George C. Green, a Lam- 
bertville garageman, had been awarded a Government contract 
for making certain “fittings used in battleships.” This mysterious 
business had necessitated his putting on a day and a night crew. 
Mr. Green was doing all right. 


But, according to reports, the Rev. William Hollinshed of 
Old Amwell First Presbyterian had had to ask pointedly for 
a salary increase in order to keep the wolf from the door. He 
received a 20 per cent increase, which hardly kept him even. 
Two months later a church rule required that local Presbyterian 
churches must pay ordained ministers at least $1500 per year. 
With roasts at 28c, steaks at 34c, and hamburger at 28c, accord- 
ing to the Democrat Advertiser of April 18, it does not seem 
likely that young ministers had large savings accounts. 

On June 19, the Democrat reported that railway fares had 
gone up to 3c per mile, and a week later noted that freight 
rates had just been increased by 25 per cent. In the latter 
issue, it told of an auction at which a sow and 10 pigs brought 
$135 and 8-week-old pigs from $11 to $14. Six weeks later it 
reported without comment that the U.S. Fuel Administrator had 
allowed a Vac rise in the prices of gasoline, naphtha, and re- 
fined oil. On September 25, the same paper reported eggs as 
costing 52c per dozen, on November 13, 68c, and on December 
4, 72c. On October 23, it announced that milk prices, already 
14c in Flemington, had risen to 12c per quart in Clinton. 


As a part of the war effort, the people of the nation had 
adopted Daylight Saving Time in the spring of 1918, The at- 
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titude of the people of Hunterdon, and particularly of the far- 
mers, is well expressed in a phrase of our good friend, Mr. 
H. E. Deats, who always describes it as “Daylight Wasting 
Time.” On October 9, Killgore reported with some relief that 
normal time would again come into use on October 27. 


THE WAR EFFORT 


It must not be imagined that the emotional side of the war 
effort did not affect the editors of the county press, as it did 
the readers of the various papers. It was the press which pub- 
licized the official instructions for the first registration day, 
June 5, when 2,334 Hunterdon County men between 21 and 30 
registered for the draft at their regular polling places. Accord- 
ing to Killgore, the day must be a “serious holiday,” with flags 
and decorations, and whistles, bells, and music. Local groups 
or organizations took over in most villages. In Flemington, it 
was the local Chamber of Commerce. As Killgore put it, “All 
personal animosities have been cast aside, and we stand united 
as a people with one Country, one Flag, and one President.” 


On June 6, 1917, the big news in every paper was the 
Registration Day ceremony. There had been school parades, 
marching by organizations of every sort, and, above all, much 
booming music by local bands. It had been an occasion both 
serious and joyful. Stores and stands had sold for 5c a pam- 
phlet called ‘Prepared When Our Country Calls.” As Killgore 
put it, “It is packed with just such information as we all want 
about Army, Navy, Enlistment, Drill, Regulations, Promotions, 
Manual of Arms, etc. It has the approval of the officers in 
Washington.” Local reports showed that in some areas the 
“patriotism” was of a quieter nature. 


Throughout the war, the papers did a good job of reporting 
every rule, every official, and every draftee. Usually, the editors 
had the good sense to use simple, straightforward reporting. But 
sometimes they succumbed to Washington ballyhoo, as Killgore 
did on August 1: ‘Not to be wept for, but to be envied as the 
chosen of the gods, are the young men whose numbers, coming 
out early in the lottery of glory, place themselves among the 
first recruits of civilization’s army. The majority will survive 
to enjoy the gratitude of their country and the world. The few 
who fall will be enshrined by history and tradition with the men 
who fell at Marathon, at Sampach, at Valmy, at Gettysburg. All 
will feel the thrill of heroic sacrifice for the highest humane 
principles, the emotion best worth living for... .” 


RECRUITING AN ARMY 


In reality, the recruiting and training of Hunterdon’s con- 
tingent of the national army was the biggest news of the war 
period. Until the draft could get under way, recruiting officers 
for the Army and the National Guard set themselves up in the 
various postoffices. Their schedules and programs were pub- 
licized in the papers, and every recruit received public mention. 
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In July, the local draft boards set to work to send 222 draftees 
to camp. The Democrat explained that Germans, other aliens 
without first papers, ministers, officers, men in the mail service, 
married men and certain unmarried men with dependents, and 
members of religions opposed to war would be exempt. On July 
25, the paper printed the complete registry list for the county. 

On August 15, the various county papers had the task of 
explaining to men who had been rejected on their first examina- 
tion that a change of rules at Washington had now made them 
eligible. By the next issue they were able to print the names 
of 144 young men now drafted who had thought that they were 
safe. Actually, the spirit of the times was such that no one com- 
plained much. The draftees gathering at the Flemington Fair- 
grounds, temporarily called the Campgrounds, were given royal 
treatment. The Flemington papers on September 12 carried the 
story of a “grill dinner” given in a nearby orchard for all who 
were leaving soon, with the public invited and talks by the 
mayor and others. Each doughboy received a ‘“‘comfort kit.” 

By September 20, 108 draftees were ready to leave as Hun- 
terdon’s first contingent. In some ways, the news of this first 
sendoff was a _ high point. The boys were honored 
with a free movie, a tour of the county buildings, gifts of Testa- 
ments and stationery, bags of food, and tears. Killgore well ex- 
pressed the attitude of the press in his editorial, “Welcome, 
Soldiers of Freedom. Keep yourselves clean and pure and true. 
May God bless you as you go out from us to have a part in the 
fight for freedom.” 


THE EMOTIONAL APPROACH 


The nation had not been in a war of any size since the 
Civil War, and never in one which called for the sending of a 
large army overseas. It was a dramatic situation, and if we 
went into something of an emotional binge it is perhaps under- 
standable. Hunterdon County’s editors, like their colleagues the 
country over, used the emotional approach almost exclusively 
as regards the war. It was they who talked up the “right for 
freedom,” “the war to end war,” “the great war in Europe, fought 
for the greatest principle,” the draftees “battle between love 
and duty,” and the need to hate our enemies, the unspeakable 
‘“‘Huns.”’ . 

The irrepressible “Captain E. Be Pea” tried on occasion 
to inject a note of humor. In the Hunterdon County Demo- 
crat of September 26, 1917, he reported that the County Ex- 
emption Board had received the following note: ‘‘War Depart- 
ment. Dear Sir: When ~———————— comes to be examined 
again, I think the best thing you can do is to put him through, 
because he wants to fight so bad he has his wife all pounded 
black and blue the biggest part of the time. Never mind his 
teeth, because he chews and eats at home. Neighbor.” But 
the occasion was too solemn for very much humor of any kind. 

Even more than the economic news previously discussed, 
personal notes with some bearing on the war caught the readers’ 
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attention. For example, the Democrat of September 26, 1917, 
carried the story of the arrest at Frenchtown of an Iowa boy 
who had deserted the Army. That of October 17 told of the 
Lambertville couple who had sent five sons off to camp in the 
first draft. On October 31, the paper reported that the Home 
Guards, who had so effectively defended the county from Ger- 
man U-boats, were now to be reorganized as a “Reserve Mil- 
itia.”’ The organization was a good one for amateur athletics. 
The Democrat of November 28 proudly pointed up a football 
victory, 64-0, by the Flemington unit over that of Lambertville. 


REFLECTED GLORY 


The flying of service flags became before long an accepted 
part of the scene on the home front. The November 7 issue 
of the Democrat told of the ceremony at High Bridge in which 
the Taylor-Wharton Iron and Steel Company of that place un- 
furled a service flag with 32 stars. Two weeks later it re- 
ported that the Methodist and Presbyterian churches of Flem- 
ington both had service flags. From this time on, practically 
every organization of every kind basked in the reflected glory 
of its young men drafted into the service of their country. Each 
time a new star was added, it made news. The Democrat of 
June 5, 1918, mentioned that the flag of the steel works at High 
Bridge now had 70 stars. The Republican of July 3, 1918, said 
that the Clinton Presbyterian Church flag had 19 stars. 

By the beginning of 1918, the war was no longer a new thing. 
Newspapers and readers alike buckled down to the task of win- 
ning. Draft board news took precedence over all other. On 
January 9, the Hunterdon Republican informed the draftees of 
the county, now increased to 2,357 due to registrations by mail, 
that all of them except the 130 already in service would with- 
in the week receive a mail questionnaire from the Hunterdon 
County Local Board of Exemptions. The Democrat of January 30 
warned that 75 men once rejected for physical disabilities would 
be called in again as the result of a new ruling, The same issue 
told of a Flemington boy and another from Pittstown becoming 
impatient of the draft and enlisting. 

The Democrat of February 27 gave space to a shindig pro- 
vided by the Flemington Fire Company in which 75 men being 
sent to Fort Dix were given a ‘“‘smoker’ and refreshments, A 
week later it reported that the last lot of 13 men had been sent 
off to camp, thus completing Hunterdon’s first quota of 222 men. 
These men did not tarry at Dix, but went straight to one of the 
canvas cantonments in Georgia. This was of course, only the 
first chapter of the story. Exactly a month later, the same 
paper reported that 33 more men had departed for Dix to fill 
anew quota. 

DRAFTEE NEWS 
With increasing quotas and larger groups now in service, 


soldier news came to the fore. Such items as one in the Dem- 
ocrat Advertiser on February 7 may not seem very interesting 
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now, but it had readers then. The item stated that of 59 men 
examined, 14 passed their physical exams and were accepted 
into service, 14 were “discharged” or rejected, and 31 were “ac- 
cepted for limited service,’ which meant that they were con- 
sidered unfit for military duty but were subject to call for camp 
work or other non-military service. The April 17 issue of the 
Democrat informed draftees that henceforth they would have a 
$500 exemption on property valuation for tax purposes, along 
with volunteer and “exempt” firemen. 


In May, the county press gave the county chapter of the 
Red Cross a hand in trying to list all men in service. Draftees 
were simple, but the names of volunteers were sometimes hard 
to get. The May 8 issue of the Democrat reported that 308 were 
now listed, including several who had died. There was a gen- 
eral plea to help the Red Cross complete its files. The biggest 
news of June was the registration of boys who had turned 21 
since the registration of the previous year. By June 17, the 
Democrat could report 202 such cases. The most interesting item 
of the last issue of July concerned the misguided lad, now in 
Flemington jail, who had deserted from Fort Dix, and had sold 
his outfit just one jump ahead of a special officer sent on 
his trail. 

Long before this, the readers of the county had learned that 
the best place te learn about the county’s increasing involvement 
in the war was to read a local paper. Every issue listed the boys 
next in line for camp, those sent home for physical reasons, 
and those who perished in line of duty. By September, everyone 
was well prepared for the big registration, which listed all men 
between 18 and 45. The big news in the county press on Sep- 
tember 18 concerned the local celebrations on the evening after 
the registration, where 3,819 men could display ‘‘Ready for 
Service” badges. The parade at Flemington included the officers 
of the militia, the Red Cross, the schools, the fire department, 
and citizens singing ‘America,’ “Onward Christian Soldiers,” 
“Over There,’ “Keep the Home Fires Burning,’ “There’s a 
Long, Long Trail,” and “The Star Spangled Banner.” 


PRESS PROPAGANDA 


No one here knew it, but developments in Europe were such 
that the war would soon terminate. Under the circumstances, it 
was a crusade to the last for the editors of the county, and for 
their readers. During the last months, every issue of every paper 
was filled with stories about the home front, lists of draftees, and 
episodes reflecting the effect of the war. Nothing since the Civil 
War had given such a constant supply of news, nor had the read- 
ers ever been so receptive. The editors found themselves leaders 
of public opinion in a sense, and within certain prescribed limits, 
but in another sense they too were carried along by events. 
Nowhere was this more apparent than regards popular attitudes. 

In the beginning, Killgore et al did not realize nor use their 
power as propagandists during a crucial and exciting period. In 
1914 there was no trace of the hatred for all things German 
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which would develop later. When Max Schrabisch, for- 
merly a German, now an American, was hired as a 
state archaeologist to study the Indian remains of Hunter- 
don and Warren Counties, he had universal good will. The 
three Flemington papers followed his work with interest during 
the second half of 1914 and early 1915. On July 14, 1915, Kill- 
gore, or more probably Pierce, wrote, ‘Mr. Schrabisch displays 
unmistakably evidence of the German ‘Kultur’, and _ while 
here has made many friends by his interesting personality and 
enthusiasm for his work. He is also a pianist of no mean 
ability, playing the best works of the masters .. .” 


In July, 1915, the Democrat Advertiser carried three weekly 
articles about “Prof.’”’ Schrabisch and his work in Clinton, Rar- 
itan, and East Amwell Townships. (I have always wondered 
whether they were not really written by our friend, Mr. H. E. 
Deats, who acted as Schrabisch’s guide in East Amwell.) Every- 
one who knew Schrabisch liked and respected him. But in 1918 
the story went the rounds that he had been arrested as a spy, 
and quite a few people believed him at least pro-German. 
In October, Schrabisch spoiled the tale by writing a friendly 
letter to the editor of the Clinton Democrat, who passed on to 
his readers the fact that the whole story was a myth. 


PATRIOTISM WITH A CAPITAL “P” 


The Clinton editor could not desist from saying that Schra- 
bisch had been “suspected” of pro-Germanism, with nothing 
proved. The whole episode illustrates one aspect of the phil- 
osophical change which had come with the war, and which the 
newspapers had done nothing to resist. Some of the change was 
already noticeable early during the European struggle. For 
example, the Baptistown correspondent of the Democrat sent in; 
on August 4, 1915, a long diatribe against aristocracy, the 
Kaiser, traitors, and spies. The scribbler wrote, “It is the Kaiser’s 
one ambition to be crowned Kaiser over all Europe in London 
or Paris and Emperor of America on Washington’s tomb.” The 
amazing thing is not that the item was written but that Killgore 
and Pierce printed it. 


Actually, there was not a great deal of this sort of thing 
until late 1916, but a noticeable and growing sympathy for the 
Allied cause was to be seen in nearly every editor, for it was 
the direction that America was almost unconsciously turning. 
The great display of hysterical enthusiasm as war approached 
and especially after the declaration of war does not therefore 
seem quite so surprising after a first glance. What concerns 
us here was the unquestioning readiness of every editor to rush 
forward to whip up public opinion. The editor of the Democrat 
Advertiser on March 8, 1917, asked all citizens to display flags 
at the Red Cross mass meeting at the Courthouse the next day. 
The next week, the Republican urged Y.M.C.A. and other 
groups to introduce military drill. The editor pointed out that 
a group at Whitehouse had practiced drill for more than a year. 
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On March 28, the Democrat appeared with the cut of a 
flag at the head of every column on the front page. On April 
11, Killgore wrote approvingly, ‘‘Old Glory is seen waving from 
nearly every house and business, wagons and automobiles are 
decorated with them, and many are wearing a smal] flag or but- 
ton on their coats. The red, white and blue stands for the best 
there is in the world, and as long as we tread on American 
soil, we should uphold the flag.” 


WAR SCARE 


On April 11, Killgore reported that guards were watching 
bridges on the Lehigh Valley Railroad to prevent sabotage. 
The Democrat Advertiser of the same week carried the procla- 
mation of the Mayor of Flemington, “I hereby enjoin all citizens 
to refrain from any word or action which might be construed 
as a disloyal act against our country. ... The circumstances of 
war necessitate the utmost care on the part of authorities and 
the guarding of railroad bridges and structures. ... It is very 
important not to attempt to cross a bridge when ordered to halt 
by the guards, as their instructions are to shoot to kill, upon the 
second command being disobeyed. A man who was deaf had a 
narrow escape recently.” The same issue urged readers to at- 
tend a public meeting to form “an organization for home defense. 
and military training. Come and do your duty.” The Republican 
of the next week told with acclaim of a meeting at which 300 
signed up. 

The Democrat of April 18 gave details of the Mayor’s at- 
tempts to save the country. Committees for Home Defense, 
Woman’s Service, Census, Finance, Secret Service and Publicity 
had been named. The members of the next to last would be known 
to the Mayor only; the last would be the “only vehicle of com- 
munication to the public.” All of the editors were pleading with 
people to sign up as “willing to help” and to display flags as a 
sign of loyalty. Organizations were urged to adopt resolutions 
“pledging support to the government during the war.” Publicity 
was given the Flemington High School prize essay contest, 
“What Constitutes a Good American Citizen.” Everyone was, 
of course, keeping an eye cocked for saboteurs. Pierce could 
not resist joking that dynamite could be found in the Library, 
i.e., in the dictionary. 

On May 23, the Republican printed a puff for the new movie, 
“The Fall of a Nation’: “Made in and around the U.S., typifying 
the fall of the city of Washington, ... reaching for its scenery 
to the boundless expanse of the western plains, where in secret 
drilling the daughters of the nation lead the cowboys to rise 
to their country’s welfare, through mountain valleys where the 
country is pouring with shot and shell... .” 


SIDE LIGHTS 


The war scare, more or less common to American commun- 
ities in early 1917, lasted for some weeks. One of the best ex- 
amples in Hunterdon was mentioned in the Whitehouse Review 
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and recopied in the Hunterdon County Democrat of June 6: 
“Sober men with sober minds and good eyes have been observ- 
ing what was apparently a cross and a flag or a wireless outfit on 
top of Pickell’s Mt. here. ... It has also been said that about a 
year ago two men came here on the train and went to the top of 
the mountain and returned to the city again.’”’ Plans were afoot 
for a local expedition to climb the hill on foot to look into the 
matter. The present author has to admit that he doesn’t know 
what the group found. 

After a while, the fears of local sabotage and spying began to 
subside, but not interest in any item having any con- 
nection with the war. Aside from the regular types of 
news of the kinds already discussed, there were many little 
occurrences which received notice. Let us mention a few. On 
April 25, 1917, the Democrat reported that “Miss Volckmann, 
in behalf of German classes of the school” at Flemington had 
unveiled a picture of President Wilson at the chapel. It would 
take more than the efforts of the Miss Voleckmanns of the country 
to save the German teaching of the high schools and colleges 
of the country from the wave of hate which would soon engulf it. 


The Flemington papers were contemptuous of Lambertville 
for having a home guard of only 100, for Flemington had 300 
to keep it safe, and even little Ringoes had 75. It seemed poetic 
justice when the football team of the Flemington group beat 
that of Lambertville badly. But the press of both towns spon- 
sored the tours of the same patriotic speakers, who were having 
a field day. In early May, they publicized the appearance first 
in Lambertville and then in Flemington of W. K. Cooper, the 
National Secretary of the Y.M.C.A. His stirring speeches on 
“The Testing of America’ drew record audiences to churches 
decorated with American and Allied flags. 


MORE SIDE LIGHTS 


Odd little stories which would not have made the press 
in peace time continued to receive notice. The Republican of May 
16 told of the man from Philadelphia who came out to French- 
town to look after some property which he had there. While at 
the village tavern, he had a few and made some incautious re- 
marks remembered by others as threats to kill or maim Presi- 
dent Wilson. A jury acquitted him, and the Republican editor 
was rather pleased. It was war time, it was true, but after all, 
Wilson was a Democrat. At this same time, the Hunterdon County 
Democrat was telling its readers of the large audiences attending 
that ‘“tremenduous patriotic spectacle, Fall of a Nation,” at the 
local movie house. On June 6, it reported that double shows 
were to be shown each Tuesday and Wednesday for several 
weeks. Some of the showings would be out of doors. 


This same issue told of the large flag pole “planted” at 
the Fulper Pottery recently. The erection of a flag pole was 
always news in those days. June 13, Flag Day, had many cele- 
brations, one of the loudest being at Frenchtown. As Killgore 
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put it in the Democrat of that date, ‘“cLong May She Wave.” The 
flag had also been much featured in the Memorial Day parades 
two weeks earlier. A touching piece of news concerned the 
parade at Bloomsbury. A veteran of the Franco-Prussian War, 
a Frenchman now an American citizen, insisted on marching with 
the G.A.R., the Civil War veterans. It seemed logical, since 
America and France were now both enemies of Germany. Un- 
fortunately, he was not up to it, or the heat was too much, for 
he dropped dead during the march. 


In mid-June the press got behind the Red Cross Week. A 
“big drive’ urged everyone to ‘‘do their bit” to “put the pay into 
patriotism.” On June 20 a group of merchants put a full-page 
ad in the Democrat. Under a big headline it asked readers to 
buy tickets to a talk by “Captain Buckleton of the English Army” 
in the Flemington Baptist Church on June 28, the proceeds to 
go to the Red Cross. Buckleton, a twice-wounded veteran would 
explain “his experience with gas, boiling oil, hand grenades, 
bombing, mining, and other methods of attack of modern war- 
fare.” Naturally, there was a good crowd. 


“EXEMPTED U.S.” 


By now the editors were agreed that we were safe from 
invasion. As the Republican put it, we were safe because of our 
Allies and our Navy. “If we were alone at war with Germany, 
at least our eastern coast and eastern cities would be occupied 
by Germans now.” The article, written on June 20, pointed 
out that our slowness in creating an effective army was evidence 
of our unpreparedness. The same paper, however, went along 
with the dropping of the Home Guard. Twenty-five of the three 
hundred members would become part of the New Jersey Militia. 
Those dropping out, like those not caught by the draft, could 
wear the red, white, and blue badge with the words, ‘Exempted, 
U.S.” As Killgore pointed out, this badge would protect young 
men from being called “slackers.” 

Never half-hearted about things, Killgore on August 15, 
praised a little game, called “Hitting the Kaiser,” played at the 
Sunday School picnic of the Flemington Baptist Church. On 
September 19, he joined the other editors in the hue and cry 
after the “German” who burned grain stacks near Readington. 
This “saboteur,’ arrested in Somerset, was sent to state prison 
for four years. Only the Republican, on November 28, pointed 
out that this poor Austrian or “Dalmatian” tramp had built a 
fire because he was cold and that the fire had got out of 
control. 

Some of the editorial touches were super-patriotic. A Dem- 
ocrat cartoon of October 10, 1917, was headed ‘‘Happy Hooligan 
Will Help Hamstring the Huns.” It was part of the current 
Liberty Bond drive. On November 21, a Popular Mechanics 
ad was headed with the cut of a tank “at the front.” The 
Democrat Advertiser and Republican of that week carried a 
borrowed article, headed “Satan Abdicates in Favor of the 
Kaiser.” A week later, Captain E. Be Pea burlesqued a German 
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aviator getting an Iron Cross for bombing and machine gunning 
a French hospital. Everyone was getting ready for the real war 
hatred of 1918. 

REAPPRAISAL 


As the war eontinued, the attitude of Hunterdon’s editors 
and readers alike was gradually transformed, At first war was 
a sort of adventure, and most exciting. By late 1917, it was 
accepted as more or less routine, although an increasingly ser- 
ious routine. Draftees were still sent off with a flourish, but with 
a ceremony less emotional and sensational than formerly. Vol- 
unteers had objected that draftees got all the glory, and in 
November, 1917, the Democrat printed a three-verse poem sent in 
by three Hunterdon volunteers, the purpose of which was in the 
refrain, “Why didn’t I wait to be drafted, and led to the train 
by a band.” Captain E. Be Pea explained that volunteers had gone 
out singly from scattered places and that their going had not 
therefore been publicized. Actually, the “fuss” for the draftees 
was declining. 

Ladies with leisure time were industriously making 
various things for American and Allied soldiers, and this 
sort of thing was encouraged by the press. A typical 
news item of the times in the Democrat told of the 
wounded French soldier in a hospital receiving a “comfort 
kit,” and asking the nurse, “Madam, do you think she is pretty, 
the one who sent the bag?” Without waiting for an answer, he 
went on, “Never mind, she is surely good.” Killgore did not 
notice the unintentional slam at the beauty of American women. 

In Capt. E. Be Pea’s column were many personal refer- 
ences showing how seriously people were taking the war. His 
remarks show how patiently the people accepted all kinds 
of regulation as part of the “war effort.” An interview with 
one, father elicited the remark, “My only regret is that Junior 
hasn’t about three more brothers to help in this fight for 
democracy.” The Democrat’s report that a Red Cross speaker 
had praised “the self-forgetful heroism’ of the Allied people 
was, of course, an implication that the readers, too, should be 
self-forgetful heroes. 


GERMANS BECOME HUNS 


A regrettable side of the increasing seriousness of. the 
American effort was the growing tendency to hate everything 
German. By the beginning of 1918, the German Kaiser was 
blamed for all inconveniences. Pierce, in the Democrat of 
January 2, stated that he was to blame that passenger trains 
were overcrowed. Two weeks later he praised a prize essay 
by a grade-school youngster which played up the theme of Ger- 
man evil. On another occasion, he said of a speaker, “No one 
who has heard him will forget his description of the kind of 
war the Prussians wage.’ Pierce’s change in attitude was 
shared by his alter ego on the Democrat Advertiser staff, who 
reported on January 28 the account of an ambulance driver, 
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son of a local minister: “His ambulance was always a target 
for German fire. He told of the dreadful havoc wrought by 
the gases.” 

The latter paper, in the same issue, announced a serial 
column, “Over the Top—By an American Soldier Who Went. 
... The greatest war story ever written. It is the real stuff.” 
Two weeks later, the same reporter ended thus the account 
of the death of a young soldier from pneumonia, “The lights 
have gone out in the farmhouse among the hills, and another 
of Hunterdon’s sons is sacrificed because of German kultur.” 
War losses were now becoming personal. It is understandable 
that hatred of the enemy as a people might develop. 

An advertisement in this paper on March 14 told of the am- 
munition worker who found it “easier for him to make pills for 
the Kaiser” if he took Tanlac. Five weeks later came the news 
of the death of the first Hunterdon boy killed in action. The 
Democrat Advertiser wrote, “The mute appeal of this fair young 
life calls to us for vengeance upon the ‘Kultured’ Germans. 
It will do more to induce men to buy Liberty Bonds than all 
the eloquence of foreign speakers.’ (The most recent foreign 
speaker had been “Baron Van der Noot,’ a faker who had 
collected $72 in Flemington for a fictitious hospital in Belgium, 
where his “noblewoman” sister was supposed to be a nurse.) 


WAR HATRED 


One of the casualties of the campaign against all things 
German was the teaching of German in the local high schools. 
On April 28, Pierce commented that hatred of Germany had 
caused most students to drop the language. He commented that 
this was a good thing, for otherwise “‘growing minds’ might be 
“poisoned with Kulture.” He later commented that any “iron- 
clad, conservative, old type” college which persisted in giving 
German was “narrow minded” and “short visioned.”’ Pierce 
usually quite sensible, was merely carried along with a mis- 
taken drive which nearly killed the teaching of German in our 
schools for a generation. His approval that the petitions of 
“enemy citizens” for American citizenship had been postponed 
for the duration of the war was more understandable. 

The Hunterdon papers, like those of all America, took as 
gospel all stories of German atrocities furnished by the British 
propaganda agency. Killgore, on May 1, lifted a story from 
Everybody’s Magazine and entitled it, “French Priest Faces 
Hun Firing Squad—Brand Whitlock Tells of German Savagery 
in Dealing with a Red Cross Worker.” Two weeks later he 
printed in full a prize essay of a Flemington student which 
maintained that except for the British navy ‘our homes would 
have been ruined, our towns burned, and our friends enslaved.” 
When an Austrian steel worker at High Bridge refused to buy 
a Liberty Bond and expressed a desire to help Germany in- 
stead, he stated approvingly, “It is thought he will be interned 
for the duration of the war.’ 
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No Hunterdon editor opposed the drive on all things Ger- 
man. The Democrat of May 8 told of the band at High Bridge 
changing its name from the “Imperial” to the “Liberty” band. 
In June the Whitehouse Weekly Review became much excited 
over the mistaken report that a “german” had been arrested 
who might have mapped areas “for occupation in New Jersey.” 
The, Review was refusing these days to put a capital “G” on the 
word “German.” On July 17, a contributor to the Hunterdon 
Republican reported that German Valley just outside Hunterdon 
had become Long Valley. He commented “There is another vil- 
lage in our county that has an unfortunate name—New 
Germantown.” 


NEW GERMANTOWN BECOMES OLDWICK 


It seems probable that New Germantown would have re- 
tained its name if there had not been a drive in the press of 
the county to have it changed, The drive seems to have startea 
with the Whitehouse Weekly Review, and to have gained 
momentum as other names elsewhere were changed. The Hun- 
terdon County Democrat swung into line on July 24, 1918. Killgore 
or Pierce wrote that the name which the village bore “smelled 
bad,” even though it had had it since the 1750’s. A “neighbor- 
ing paper” had suggested Smithfield, which it characterized 
erroneously as its “original name,” and the Democrat thought 
this would be appropriate. An alternate choice might be Barent, 
after Dr. Oliver Barnet, a prominent citizen of an earlier day. 

Other papers joined the hue and cry, the Hunterdon 
Republican on July 17, as mentioned earlier. On August 17, 
the Democrat reported that the citizens of New Germantown were 
agitating for a change of name, “something without a Hun flavor.” 
Various suggestions were being made, but “Newtown” was 
considered too much like Newton, “Smithfield” was discarded 
by many because there were no Smiths at the place, “Barnet” 
was considered too short, and “Barnetville’ and “Barnetdale” 
sounded too strange. On September 15, Pierce told his readers 
that nearly everyone in the village had signed a peition at the 
New Germantown postoffice. He thought that “Barnet” or 
“Barnetville” had a chance. 

During the following weeks there were weekly bulletins 
regarding the “patriotic” drive to change the name. Only one 
person in the village risked unpopularity by wanting to leave 
the name unchanged. The big question was what to put in its 
place. Finally in a plebiscite, a compromise suggestion that the 
town become “Oldwick” won out. Pierce thought this was all 
right, and explained that it meant “Old Town.” It took the 
Post Office Department some weeks to make the change, and 
much mail came in to “Oldwick” before the change was official. 


NO IRON CROSSES 


Few local developments were as dramatic or as protracted 
as this one. The drive to call sauerkraut “liberty cabbage” 
somehow did not catch hold. However, one observant Democrat 
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reader did have his way regarding a change, and without a 
struggle. He wrote in that the little dividing marks used to 
separate the parts of Pierce’s column, looked like German Iron 
Crosses. The reader was a high school boy, but on July 31 
Pierce apologized profusely and substituted six-pointed stars. 
There was nothing else to change, but the hate drive was not 
yet over. Even after the war, the Democrat Advertiser described 
a war orphan with an arm missing as ‘maimed by Huns.” 


In fact, much of the “literature” used as filler in the various 
papers during the last months of the war confused patriotism 
and hate. In July, the Republican ran a serial entitled, ‘‘Out- 
witting the Hun.” On July 4, the Democrat Advertiser had a 
news story which stated that the creation of a local Motor 
Messenger service would “help those overseas to win the war 
against German Kultur and barbarism.’ A headline in the same 
paper on August 5 read ‘“‘Huns Gas British Women at the Front.” 
The Democrat’s puffs for the book by Gerald, “My Four Years In 
Germany” and for the movie from it, which was played to record 
crowds, are understandable. But the Democrat Advertiser’s push 
to sell a book “The Crimes of Germany” as “an authentic 
record” is less praiseworthy. The advertisement for it had a 
drawing of a crucified man as an illustration. 

On September 19, the Democrat Advertiser said in support 
of the Fourth Liberty Loan drive, “Of course Germany cannot 
get your money now. But depend upon it, she will be able to 
get it later if the Hun hordes triumph.” An advertisement asked, 
“How much would the Kaiser tax your business.” An indication 
of the trend of the times, as reported in the Democrat of Oc- 
tober 9, was the fact that French had become one of the most 
popular courses in the high school at Flemington, At this time 
the press of the county was acting as if there was a long war 
ahead. No single editor had the least inkling that an armistice 
was close. 


THE ARMISTICE COMES 


False news that the war was over caused a great furor on 
Monday evening, November 4. Bells and whistles and impromptu 
parades greeted the unexpected news everywhere. Since the 
next issue of the county papers did not come out until mid- 
week, the editors were able to straighten things out on No- 
vember 6. Killgore attributed the news to “the surrender of 
Austria.” His next issue was able to cover the story of the false 
victory celebration of Thursday, November 7, and the news of 
an authentic armistice. The first of the celebrations perhaps pre- 
pared the editors for the end of the war, something which 
they had not anticipated so soon. 

When, through a United Press mistake, news of victory came 
on November 7, Flemington had, according to the Democrat, “a 
parade of noise and flags and automobiles.’”’ Businesses closed 
at noon, schools were dismissed, and “patriotism so bubbled over 
that work was out of the question.” The “patriotic throng” found 
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it hard to believe that the news was false. Local correspondents 
reported similar happenings in Quakertown, in Stockton, in 
Sergeantsville, in Ringoes, and, loudest of all, in Lambertville. 
It is little wonder that the various papers of November 13 
carried headlines like that of the Democrat, ‘‘No Mistake Now 
—Victory Has Arrived.” Thursday, November 14, became a local 
holiday, announced widely by the press. Of the plans for 
Flemington, Killgore wrote, “Let this be the biggest day the 
old county seat has ever had, . . . Come out everybody and be 
glad you live in America.” 


People came out, and the victory parades this time were 
well organized. It was a great event in every locality, and 
supplied much news for the press for one week. But by their 
next issues editors had to make a rapid adjustment. The liquid- 
ating of war agencies, the return of the boys, and the efforts to 
make peace gave some copy in following months. Capt. E. Be Pea, 
on November 27, wrote, “So let us give thanks, not that we have 
beaten Germany, but that we have won for righteousness.” In 
actually, no one gave thanks for long; instead, everyone turned 
to other things. 


BACK TO NORMALCY 


After the First World War, it was the instinct of America to 
creep back into its shell. We had fought to make the world safe for 
democracy and to end all war, and it was soon apparent that we 
had done neither. The Republican papers were soon deriding 
Wilson’s internationalism, and the Democratic ones were often 
half-hearted in their support of his League of Nations. In the 
Victory Bond drive in April, 1919, Killgore again alluded to the 
barbarity of the enemy, but most of the venom was gone. Letters 
from doughboys in Europe were as critical of the French as of 
the Germans. Our Allies received slight mention these days. War 
losses and war costs were given space, and welcoming events for 
returning soldiers, but there was a general wish to drop the 
whole matter. 


It was quite natural that Killgore and his brethren should 
wish to preoccupy themselves again with purely local things, but 
it was not easy to turn back the clock. Events at Washington re- 
quired explanation, and such things as the making of the peace 
treaty in Europe could not be disregarded. In spite of themselves, 
local reporters were not able to stick to Hunterdon County. The 
Red Scare, which began early in 1919, soon showed a need to un- 
derstand and report outside things. This does not mean to say 
that their accounts were always accurate. 

One of Killgore’s first essays on Bolshevism was on March 
5, 1919. The column, probably borrowed, was headed, “Bolshevism 
a Reptile,” and among other “facts” reported that all women 
in Russia were to be the property of the state, to be farmed 
out to workers by the month, and that all children up to 17 
would be cared for by the state. Pierce tried to be merry about 
the Red menace. On May 28, he wrote in his column, ‘Why is the 
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fly like the Bolsheviki? Because we can’t say one good thing 
about either.” His counterpart on the Republican was more seri- 
ous, and did all he could to promote the formation of a 
National Security League for “combating the spread of Bol- 
shevism and kindred radical doctrines.” But no one really be- 
came very excited. 


THE HOME FIRES 


In his column, ‘‘Bokays and Brickbats,’”’ in the Democrat of 
July 9, 1919, Pierce indicated that everyone was singing and 
whistling, “How Ya Gonna Keep ’em Down on the Farm?”, This 
was perhaps indicative in an indirect way that local things 
now took precedence in people’s minds, Actually, the furor 
over a mistaken report in the Democrat that cats were to be 
taxed a dollar per year showed even before the war was over 
that home problems were assuming importance again. Once the 
shooting in Europe was stopped, even such a vital matter as 
whether President Wilson should attend the peace conference 
did not receive much attention, On December 4, 1918, Killgore 
wrote, “The peace conference needs President Wilson . . ., 
and we are glad he is going.”’ But he did not pursue the matter 
further. 

During the next three or four years, the papers in Hunterdon 
County appeared to have returned to their pre-war style of re- 
porting and coverage of the news. For the most part, the county 
and local papers had been in the same hands for a long time. 
Most people could not remember when the Hunterdon County 
Democrat did not belong to the Killgores or the Lambertville 
Beacon to the Hazens. Editor Rush had put out the Glen Gardner 
Avalanche for thirty-five years without missing an issue. There 
had been no recent shakeup in the ownership of the Republican, 
and its pages, like those of the papers at Frenchtown and Clin- 
ton, showed no change. The Democrat Advertiser, too, was still 
in its same old rut. 

The researcher turning the pages of any of these news- 
papers will find it hard to discover any improvement over the 
same, papers in the 1890’s. Changes in journalism elsewhere had 
done little to affect the dead level here. The war had given a 
great deal of ready-made news, but once it was over it was 
clear that the county was ripe for some journalistic changes. 
These changes were to come fairly rapidly in the 1920’s. 


CHANGE OF DIRECTION 


Anthony Killgore died rather suddenly at the beginning 
of 1922, and Pierce left for the Newton Herald two months later. 
The Hunterdon County Democrat was purchased by Alex L. 
Moreau of the Freehold Transcript, in behalf of himself and his 
nephew, D. Howard Moreau, who was eventually to become 
sole owner. In 1926, the Democrat would absorb the Democrat 
Advertiser, which had changed hands several times in recent 
years and in 1932 the Frenchtown Star, which would be printed 
separately as the Delaware Valley News. At later dates, the 
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Clinton Democrat and the Hunterdon Independent of Frenchtown 
were combined with the Hunterdon Republican which later fell 
upon evil days itself and succumbed. The Hunterdon County 
Democrat had previously opened an office in Clinton where it 
quickly absorbed the Clinton Democrat’s circulation. 

From the first issue of the Democrat under the editorship 
of D. Howard Moreau on June 28, 1922, it was obvious that 
modern journalism had come to Hunterdon County. The locals 
were moved from the front page and replaced by articles with 
county-wide news value and pointed up with headlines, In 
other ways, the paper was livened up during early weeks. More 
important, news coverage was greatly improved and an appeal 
made to many classes of readers, The dominance of the Dem- 
ocrat within the county and its spread beyond Hunterdon have 
been the results of a type of journalism in keeping with newer 
times. The present writer feels that there are others better pre- 
pared to write the later story, and will terminate his story here. 

During the period of nearly a century covered by these 
articles, which have appeared in the Hunterdon County Dem- 
ocrat during early 1961, the press in Hunterdon County went 
through a number of transformations, Until the Civil War, little 
local news except purely political broke into print. During the 
Civil War, the effort to relate local happenings to the great 
conflict brought local happenings to the fore. For a half cen- 
tury, local news dominated, although methods of news gathering 
were faulty and inadequate. The First World War brought the 
Hunterdon press out of its shell, and the attempt to crawl back 
after the conflict was only temporarily successful. Since that 
time, there has been an increasingly successful effort to collect 
county news adequately and at the same time to relate Hun- 
terdon to the rest of the world. 


(The End) 
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